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Go on with the Navy. 


———— 


EJOICE as we should over 
“NX the prospect of the ratifica- 
| tion of an arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and 
Great Britain, there are many 
incidental features associated 
with this most desirable result 
that as a nation we should not 
overlook. First of all, we should 
not lull ourselves complacently 
into fancying that war henceforth is to be an impossibility 
for us. The recent recognition of the Monroe doctrine by 
Great Britain as a most vital force in international affairs 
has brought tremendous responsibilities with it, and as this 
treaty, sooner or later, is sure to be adopted, it is just as well 
for us to remember that now is the time to go on increasing 
our navy, so as to be ready for all emergencies. 

It is also most opportune to recall that the United States 
has ceased to be a laughing-stock among the nations of the 
globe when the subject of diplomacy is mentioned. Time 
and again have we been reminded that this country could 
have no real foreign policy, could have no real diplomacy, 
because of our isolated position and because of our lack of 
a military and naval establishment to add a show of force 
to our demands. It is well to inquire why this change has 
come about. The reason is because the other nations of 
the globe have found out that already we have a formi- 
dable modern navy, and that in a short time we shall have a 
better one. Respect for this country began with this dis- 
covery and has continued ever since. Our diplomatists of 
to-day are not one whit more able than those of former 
years, and the causes they have had to plead are not of 
greater importance than those of decades ago. Neverthe- 
less, a change has come over the spirit of other nations in 
their dispositions toward us. They have discovered that 
our Secretary of State is as profound, as able, as brilliant 
as those of other countries, and that the assertion that we 
can never expect to exert a positive influence among the 
nations because we lack diplomatic traditions and a trained 
corps of diplomatists is untrue in fact and in theory. The 
United States seem to be exercising considerable influence 
in international affairs, no matter whether as individuals 
we approve of all of the details of that influence. 

The first countries to show a change in disposition toward 
us were those in South America. It was the knowledge that 
we had a smart naval establishment that kept Chili from de- 
claring war upon us in President Harrison’s administration. 
One of our best-known admirals has said repeatedly since 
that time that the appearance of four of our modern ships 
of war, on their way from San Francisco to the Columbian 
naval demonstration in New York, in as many harbors of 
Southern and Central America as the ships could enter in 
their limited time of passage had a most marked effect in 
the demeanor of those countries toward our own. Naval 
officers do not hesitate to assert that Great Britain’s marked 
friendly disposition toward us dates from the time that she 
discovered that we intended to fight for Venezuela if neces- 
sary. They also assert boldly that it is our navy that has 
caused Great Britain to be zealous for arbitration, and sud- 
denly reverse all her traditions since she began her struggle 
for commercial supremacy in the world. 

There can be little doubt that there is justification for 
these views, even if they are not entirely correct. If we 
secure an agreement for arbitration with Great Britain it 
is well to remember that it does not affect questions of na- 
tional honor, and also that it applies to disputes with Great 
Britain alone. We cannot enforce our views regarding 
national honor with Great Britain without a navy, and we 
cannot secure respect from other nations in ordinary dis- 
putes without a show of naval power. A firm policy in 
international matters not only results in increased com- 
merce for us, but aids in the spread of the gospel of lib- 
erty andin its onward march in civilization. If the up- 
building of our navy has been so largely instrumental in 
bringing about an arbitration agreement, by all means let us 
continue increasing it in the interests of true and lasting 
peace. 

The history of the world shows one thing most conclu- 
sively—the nation which fails in time of peace to prepare 
for war must always pay the penalty for such criminal 
neglect. 
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The Treasury Portfolio. 


T has often been said that the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Cabinet of the President was the greatest banker 

in the world. This is probably true. But notwithstand- 
ing the fact, up to this time there have been few practical 
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bankers that have been called upon to preside over this 
very important department, though those who have held 
the position, notably McCulloch and Manning, have been 
men of ability and signal administrative capacity. Usually, 
however, some politician of more or less influence or nega- 
tive availability has been called to this post. Major McKin- 
ley, in selecting his financial secretary, has picked out a 
banker, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, and the choice 
appears to meet with very hearty approval. 

Mr. Gage has long been the leading banker in the middle 
West, and, though never an active politician, he has always 
taken a very earnest interest in public affairs. He enjoys 
the absolute confidence of those who know him best, while 
his reputation throughout the country is that of a safe, 
conservative, though broad-minded, business man of the 
best type. 

There are those who do not accept him as a positive 
character, but look upon him as changeful, caring more for 
the prosperous side than the right principle. We under- 
stand why some should honestly entertain this incorrect 
idea. Mr. Gage is much inclined to investigation. The 
new theories—religious, scientific, social, and political— 
that are from time to time advanced have interest for him 
whether they appeal to him or not. He wants to know 
about them, and so he investigates the theory, whether it 
be one of taxation or one as to revelations of the spirit- 
ual life beyond the grave. Now, those who investigate 
such questions in company with Mr. Gage, and are con- 
verted, look askance at the gentleman who does not travel 
as fast asthey. The single-tax advocate and spiritualistic 
fanatic are alike in one regard—they have little use for 
those who keep their feet squarely on the earth and still 
believe in that which is old. 

It is not likely that Mr. Gage’s taste for investigation 
has seriously hurt him, or in any way lessened the capacity 
which has given him the foremost place among the bankers 
of Chicago. As Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Gage will 
have abundant opportunity to look into many things about 
which all the people of this country are extremely curious. 


Protect the Young! 


THE unscrupulous conductors of the ‘‘ new journalism ” 
enterprises are unable to answer directly the charges 
brought against 


a them by their de- 
mm all cent contempora- 
eS ries generally, but 


they make a great 
point of claiming 
that these attacks 
are prompted by 
professional jeal- 
ousy. The ‘‘old” 
newspapers, they 
say, are alarmed 
and envious of the 
large circulation to 
which the sensa- 
tional sheets at- 
tain, no matter 
how. There is a 
suspicion of truth 
about this asser- 
tion, which makes 
it worth attention. 

Nobody, we 
suppose, can beHeve that Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, the pres- 
ident of the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, is envious of the personal notoriety of 
these newspaper publishers ; nor is it to be imagined that 
the organization of which Mr. Gerry is the efficient head 
can have any axe to grind, in a business way, in denounc- 
ing newspapers, bad or good. Therefore we take satisfac- 
tion in quoting, from the president’s address in the lately 
published annual report of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, statements which offi- 
cially confirm the most serious indictment brought against 
the ‘‘ new journalism ’’—namely, that it is a wholesale cor- 
rupter of youth. 

Notwithstanding all the humane, legal, and religious in- 
fluences at work in this community, says President Gerry, 
juvenile criminals are increasing. To what cause does he 
attribute this unpleasant fact? Here is his answer: 
‘*Many of these children are bright, intelligent, and pre- 
cocious ; they are ready to seize upon whatever may be 
placed in their way in the form of literature, and to shape 
their own actions accordingly. They soon learn to 1ead, 
and then comes the first cause of their training in vice— 
what may well be called vicious journalism. Lurid stories 
of crime, illustrated by vivid pictures representing crim- 
inals in daring and attractive attitudes; descriptions of 
criminals arrested for gross immoralities, with the like 
pictorial illustrations ; narratives of these, and especially 
of children charged with crime, where all the details are 
elaborated with the greatest care, with their pictures often 
of a salacious character, make a deep-seated and deep-root- 
ed impression, Any one conversing with children held for 
crime may soon learn whence the suggestions of crime are 
derived. They are only too ready to talk on the subject, 
and frequently to compare their exploits with those chron- 
icled in these newspapers. . . . Dime-novels are bad 
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enough, but the criminal news costs almost nothing to pur- 
chase. It is the enemy of the human race, and especially 
of the poor and ignorant. The intelligent neither read nor 
believe it.” 

One of these new journalists is at present running in 
his paper an anarchistic sensation in the form of a “ relief 
fund” for the alleged starving poor of New York. The 
officials of the united charities of the city declare this gra- 
tuitous agitation to be a public nuisance, inasmuch as there 
is no more distress than is usual and inevitable in the winter 
season, and the noisy newspaper advertising simply attracts 
vagrants and professional paupers from outside the city, 
while seriously interfering with the work of the regular 
organizations in helping the really deserving poor. 

One of the favorite schemes in this line is a ‘‘ sick babies’ 
fund.” The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren report, from which we have quoted above, declares 
that this enterprise ‘‘ has been the source of a large number 
of complaints made to the society in regard to children beg- 
ging, ostensibly for this ‘fund,’ but only using this as a 
cover for begging for themselves or their parents.’ 

There is something in the Bible—which, by the way, 
the ‘‘new ” journals tell us is one mass of errors, mistrans- 
lations, and misprints—to the effect that even the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel. 

Protect the young from the journalism that is ‘‘new” in 
audacity, but old in depravity. 


Festivities and Poverty. 


— AST week we had something to say 

| of the very superficial view of those 
who maintained that the lavish ex- 
penditures of the rich were wicked 
while there was poverty in the com- 
munity. These critics of the Brad- 
ley Martins have shifted their ground 
since their first declaration of disap- 
proval, and they now maintain that 
the mere accumulation of money in the banks serves better 
purposes than even the spending of it and its distribution 
among those who labor for it. They say that when there 
is plenty of money in the banks it will be lent out, and so 
business be stimulated and quickened. 

This is another superficial theory which, upon examina- 
tion, is found to be quite wrong. Banks do not lend much 
money except when business is brisk; business is never 
brisk except when there is work to be had and wages to be 
earned. Money locked in banks does no good of any kind 
whatever ; its idleness is a loss to the owners of it and a 
hardship upon those who need it. Bankers understand this 
perfectly, and they know that the old idea of rich people 
waxing richer out of the distresses of the poor is arrant 
nonsense. The capitalist makes most money when those 
who live by manual labor have full and profitable employ- 
ment, 

So the much-vexed question as to the morality of large 
personal expenditures must go back to first principles ; as 
to the economy, in a large sense, there can be no question. 











The New Siberia. 


IN all the world there is no place at this time of more in- 
terest than the new Siberia, that mysterious land associated 
in the minds of all of us 
more with convicts and 
prison - life than anything 
else. This land is now en- 
gaging the best efforts of the 
czar, as it did the best efforts 
of his father, to bring to it a 
great and prosperous devel- 
y opment. Appreciating the 
general importance of the 
subject, we have secured the 
services of Mr. Thomas G. 
Allen, Jr., to tell, with pict- 
ures and text, all that is best worth knowing about this little- 
traveled and entirely misunderstood land. The first of these 
articles appeared last week, and the others will be printed 
presently. The development of Siberia will have great eco- 
nomical consequences all over the world. It is rich in min- 
erals, and the mines will soon be worked with all the inge- 
nuity of modern engineering. A great railroad makes a 
highway entirely across this land, and it, with its branches, 
will soon be prepared to take the grain and other products 
from this rich and verdant soil and bring them into direct 
competition with the farmers of North and South America. 


onload Go} 


=On a recent visit to Boston, General John B. Gordon, the 
ex-Confederate, was envertatned by a well-known lawyer, who 
showed him the sights. One of the places the Southerners vis- 
ited was the cyclorama of the battle of GettySburg ; the old sol- 
dier admired it as a work of art, but he did not say anything. 
When the two came out of the building and were on their way 
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down town the lawyer inquired: ‘‘ Well, general, what did you 
think of it?’ ‘* What did I think of it ¢’ said the general, com- 
ing to a standstill and striking a defiant attitude—‘‘ Let them 
paint Bull Run !” 

=A new ‘“ American-Irish Historical Society ” has been or- 
ganized in Boston, with Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, 
United States Navy, as 
president, and an execu- 
tive committee including 
such well-known Hiber- 
nians as Teddy Roosevelt, 
Gineral O’Beirne, and Gus 
St. Gaudens, of New York; 
Jimmie Jeffrey Roche and 
Tom Gargan, of Boston ; 
Thomas Dunn Brown and 
Billy McAdoo, of New 
Jersey; Barney McAloon, 
of Staten Island; Matt 
Butler, of South Carolina, 
and Pat Walsh, of Geor- 
gia. The object of this 
association, as stated at 
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the initial gathering (January 20th), is ‘‘the study of American 
history, investigation of the immigration of the people of Ire 
land to this country, and the examination of records of every 
character, wherever found, for the purpose of correcting erro- 
neous, distorted, and false views of history in relation to the Irish 
race in America.” The meeting was characterized by rousing 
enthusiasm, and if its aims be realized in a like spirit, many 
heads will be broken. Mr. Gargan, who presided, said that the 
history and mythology to be overhauled by this society would 
have to bear the modern search-light. He denounced the term 
‘* Scotch-Irish ” as the most mythical of myths that had crept 
into history, and declared that the Irish of this generation de- 
clined to accept the lies which the English and their imitators 
have agreed upon as history of the Irish. Mr. Paul du Chaillu, 
the renowned Irish-American explorer of Africa, and inventor 
of the gorilla, made a speech in Gaelic, to this effect: ‘* You 
want ze facts, n’est-ce pas? ze truth! Eh, bien, unearth ze 
tr-r-r-uth ! Present him to ze world, and nevaire be afraid of 
ze opposition—defy him, mille tonnerres !” 

= The readers of this paper have long been familiar with the 
admirable photographic work of Mr. J. C. Hemment. Now 
we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting him personally. And 
personally Mr. Hemment is a 
very distinct individual. An 
Englishman by birth, he out- 
Yankees the Yankees in enter- 
prise of the sort in which our 
countrymen are generally cred- 
ited with outdoing the world. 
What Mr. Hemment starts out 
to do he pretty nearly always 
accomplishes, and nothing save 
the absolutely impossible ever 
makes him halt. Besides a pho- 
tographer, he is an athlete, and 
is still, though thirty-three years old, one of the fastest skaters 
in the country. He has been all over this country in pursuit of 
pictures. Though he is not a writer, he is nevertheless a jour- 
nalist, and few reporters have a keener appreciation of the 
timely, the interesting, and the important. His specialty in his 
profession is in taking instantaneous views. In this, though he 
has many rivals, he is unapproachable. 

=Corroborating testimony is given in Hamlin Garland’s life 
of Grant of the comparatively low rank attained at West Point 
by the future commander-in-chief of the army in everything 
but mathematics and horsemanship. Yet for all that, the Ohio 
cadet seems to have impressed his comrades with his soldierly 
qualities. One of his fellow-students, two classes ahead of him, 
was General John Porter Hatch, a veteran of two wars, of whom 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY recently had occasion to say some words of 
praise. General Hatch, who is passing the winter in New York, 
remembers Grant as a sturdy and self-reliant boy who com- 
manded the respect of his companions. On one occasion a dis- 
cussion arose among a group of cadets as to who was the ablest 
man in Grant’s class. Several of the speakers gave this honor to 
W. B. Franklin, who led the class at graduation, but Cadet Deshon 
instanced ‘‘Sam” Grant as most likely to attain military dis- 
tinction. Deshon, as Father Deshon, was himself destined to 
celebrity in pursuits of peace—as a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

= No woman in this country has attracted more attention in 
recent years than Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease, formerly of Kansas, 
but now a resident 
of New York City. 
Notwithstanding 
her departure from 
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Kansas, Mrs. Lease, 
at the recent election 
in the Kansas Legis- 
lature, received one 
vote for United 
States Senator. At 
the previous election 
she received nine 
votes, so it may be 
said that she has not 
entirely lost her hold 
on Kansas _ affairs. 
She is a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, and 
received her educa- 
tion and early train- 
ing .n New York 
State. It is inter- 
esting to know that 
she is the very an- 
tithesis of the picture of her in the popular mind—a picture made 
by the daily papers. In manner she is charming, and possesses 
rare dignity, which is relieved of severity by a graceful and 
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poetic turn of mind. Of late she has devoted herself to literary 
work and the lecture platform. It may not be too much to 
venture the opinion that she is sure to make herself as distin- 
guished in the East as in the West. 

=It appears that the celebrity which Editor White attained 
by his ‘‘ What’s the matter with Kansas?” editorial was due 
in larger part to the discriminating judgment of his wife. The 
editorial was destined for the waste-basket, as Mr. White, after 
writing it, looked upon it as ‘‘a touch beyond” even for the 
satirical columns of the Gazette, and laid it aside. While he was 
out of town one day his wife, who was temporarily in charge of 
the paper, came upon the manuscript and gave it to the printers 
for immediate use. The fame of the editorial and the success of 
his book, ‘‘ The Real Issue,” have not exalted Mr. White in its 
own esteem. ‘‘I am a plain country editor,” he says, and he 
was abashed at the prospect of making a speech before the 
Chicago Fellowship Club, when entertained there ; but he rose 
to the occasion with some stories of Kansas life, which were 
as edifying as they were amusing to the guests. In the writing 
of his stories Mr. White has not yet acquired much polish, as he 
uses ‘‘ loan” as a verb, and speaks with entire confidence of a 
‘* bundle of laundry,” meaning, we presume, a bundle from or 
for a laundry. 

=The man on whose arm President Cleveland leaned as he 
walked on the stage at Carnegie Hall, on the occasion of the 
—o wwe semi-centennial 
celebration of the 
New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, 
held recently, was 
his friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. Joseph D. 
Bryant, president 
of the Academy. 
These two men met 
for the first time 
when Mr. Cleve- 
land was Governor- 
elect of New York, 
and Dr. Bryant 
was made Surgeon- 
General on his 
staff. A warm 
friendship sprang 
up between them 
and has continued 
up to thistime. No 
other man, except 
perhaps Secretary Lamont, has been so near the President as 
Dr. Bryant. They have fished together, hunted together, 
traveled together, and few clouds have darkened the sunshine 
of Presidential approval in which this faithful physician has 
continually basked. Dr. Bryant has a charming personality, 
and is one of the most skillful surgeons of this country. 

= The late Monsignor Fabre, Bishop of Montreal, was a thor- 
ough Gaul in temperament and sympathies, and did not hesitate 
to express the latter in pungent bons mots, some of which have 
become legendary. Dining one day at the table of the Governor- 
General of the Dominion, he referred in course of conversation 
to ‘‘ France, our mother.” ‘‘ France, your mother!” broke in 
the Governor ; ‘‘ what, then, is England to you?’ The bishop 
smilingly shrugged his shoulders and replied : ‘‘ Our mother-in- 
law.” 

= There was a time when it seemed as if Dr. Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, were destined to be the most talked-about 
college president in the land, 
but all the glitter of Standard 
Oil millions, the importation of 
high - priced professors from 
Germany, and other such aids 
to publicity have but tempo- 
rarily obscured President Eliot’s 
public fame. The Harvard pres- 
ident is again prominent in the 
press because of the strictures 
in his annual report on the 
system of athletic training pur- 
sued at the university. He com- 
plains of the evils of over-train- 
ing and excessive exertion by 
the college ‘* teams,” and in do- 
ing so he voices officially the 
complaints of many graduates 
of the Cambridge university. 
Dr. Eliot was himself a credit- 
able athlete—a rowing-man—in the days when Harvard regu- 
larly set the pace for Yale, and to-day there is no finer figure of 
a man among American college presidents. Tall, straight, and 
dignified, he is impressive wherever seen, and never more so 
than when he rises to make an after-dinner address. He was 
the first of the really young college presidents, and, as events 
have shown, he has been the most successful. 

= Except for their ages and the fact that they are each work- 
ing in the decline of life to recoupa shattered fortune, there are 
few points of similarity between Mark Twain and ex-Senator 
Tabor, yet out of the superabundance of sympathy for the bank- 
rupt humorist, a little may be spared for the fallen bonanza 
king. No other American since Coal Oil Johuny has illustrated so 
pointedly by his collapse the fickleness of fortune. It seems only 
yesterday that he was extorting his millions from ‘ Little Pitts- 
burg” and investing them in everything that the fancy of man 
could desire, from opera-houses to frilled night-shirts, and now 
he is swinging a pick, like a day laborer, at Cripple Creek. If 
every newspaper writer who has told and sold a new story 
about the old man’s eccentricities were to contribute a dollar to 
him now he would be well grub-staked. There was vanity and 
selfishness and coarseness in his make-up, but he was never as 
bad as he was painted, and at the brief time of his dazzling 
prosperity he was as interesting a bonanza king as we have 
had. 
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FRESIDENT ELIOT. 


When Eugene Field died he left a daughter, Mary, a brave 
little girl, just budding into womanhood, who saw before her 
the possibility of keeping the family together by starting out in 


gy 


a public career. She decided to give readings from her father’s 
poems. From her childhood she had heard her father read over 
his favorites again and again, till the sentiment of every line 
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was instilled into her, and from the first moment when she be- 
gan, last autumn, the undertaking has been a success. The sweet 
young woman has been in demand wherever she has ventured. 
The charm of Miss Field’s reading is in the total absence of 
all effort, and the employment by her of her father’s unaffected 
but highly effective methods. 

=Mr. Thomas F. McKim is the senior member of the fa- 
mous representative firm of American architects, Messrs. Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White. The 
Boston Public Library, and 
the new Columbia College 
buildings on the Morningside 
Heights, New York City, are 
the most recent of the many 
notable works of this firm ; 
and in both of these creations 
Mr. McKim has had the pre- 
dominant part. The Boston 
library he regards as his 
monumental achievement. 
Macmonnies’s ‘ Bacchante,” 
that blithely poetic bit of 
sculpture which had to thaw 
its way through Puritanical prejudice before it could be ad- 
mitted to the classic eourt it now graces, was originally acquired 
by Mr. McKim for his own collection. The presentation to the 
Boston library was an after-thought—and, whatever narrow 
affectation may say to the contrary, a happy thought, sure to 
meet with full appreciation in the maturity of time. Mr. Mc- 
Kim, like his two distinguished professional associates, is a 
thorough classicist in his affinities, education, and work. He 
received his early training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
and in the early part of his career was intimately associated 
with that great pioneer of Romanesque architecture in America, 
the late William Richardson. His artistic individuality, how- 
ever, has developed in its own natural course, the classic and 
Italian Renaissance, as his works convincingly and admirably 
show. 

= Robert Treat Paine, Boston’s millionaire philanthropist, is 
assisting the Chicago bureau of charities of the civic federation, 
in its crusade of phi- 
lanthropy, in aid of 
the destitute poor of 
the city. Chicagoans 
expect great good to 
result from the move- 
ment. Mr. Paine is 
regarded by many as 
the best authority in 
the country on phil 
anthropic and chari- 
table works. Only re- 
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cently he served on a 
citizens’ committee in 
Boston in behalf of 
the striking employés 
of the West End 
street railway com- 
pany. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he has devoted his entire time to the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor of Boston. He believes 
that the four great causes of pauperism and degradation in 
cities are : Foul homes, intoxicating drink, neglect of children, 
and indiscriminate alms-giving. He never ceases to preach the 
doctrine of self-reliance to the needy. Mr. Paine is president of 
the Wells Memorial Institute of Boston, the largest working- 
men’s club in the United States. It embraces a loan association, 
two co-operative banks, and a building association, all in a 
flourishing condition. Mr. Paine has built over two hundred 
homes for workingmen in and around Boston, and they have 
been sold on easy terms. He is a member of most of the chari- 
table organizations of Boston. He is an Episcopalian in religion, 
but his charity is non-sectarian. In 1887 he gave ten thousand 
dollars to Harvard College to endow a fellowship for ‘* the study 
of ethical problems of society, the effects of legislation, govern- 
mental and administrative, and private philanthropy to amelio- 
rate the lot of mankind.” 

In 1890, with his wife, he created and endowed a trust of two 
hundred thousand dollars called the Robert Treat Paine Fund, 
establishing several charities. Mr. Paine is sixty-two years old, 
a Bostonian by birth, and is the grandson of Robert Treat Paine, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He is a 
Harvard College man, and by profession a lawyer. Among his 
class-‘mates at college were the late Bishop Brooks, Alexander 
Agassiz, Theodore Lyman, and Frank B. Sanborn. Mr. Paine 
studied law with Richard Henry Davis. After eleven years’ act- 
ive practice he retired with a competence, and since then has 
devoted himself to philanthrophic work. Most of Mr. Paine’s 
fortune, however, was inherited. Mr. Paine resides on Beacon 
Hill in Boston. In politics he is a Democrat. He has been a 
member of the Legislature, and was his party’s nominee for 
Congress a few years ago. 
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MARGARET MATHER. MARGARET MATHER AND E, J. HENLEY—SCENE FROM ‘ CYMBELINE ”—‘‘ IMOGEN’S ” BED-CHAMBER 
Copyright by Aimé Dupont. Photograph by Byron 





ADA REHAN AS “‘ BEATRICE.” ROBERT TABER., JULIA MARLOWE AS ‘* BEATRICE.” 
Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont 


THE artistic prominence and substantial prosperity of the legitimate drama, this current season, is a cheering sign to real lovers of the theatre. Coincident as it is 
with the general protest against the extravagances of farce-comedy and vaudeville, it sufficiently vindicates the taste of the American public. Mr. Augustin Daly, who 
maintains the leading stock company of the United States, and what is probably the best all-around comedy organization in the world, makes a feature every season of 
at least one production of Shakespeare or the classic English dramatists. This year it is ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” In the performances of this delightful work, which 
has held the stage at Daly’s for several weeks, Ada Rehan as Beatrice is the bright particular star. Simultaneously. on the circuit of the cities, Julia Marlowe has success- 
fully played the same part with her own capable company, including Robert Taber as her leading support. Margaret Mather, another American actress who has won her 
fame first through promise and finally through achievement, has given the most elaborate production of ‘‘ Cymbeline” ever seen in New York. Her impersonation of 
Imogen—one of the most poetic of Shakespeare’s heroines, and undoubtedly the most difficult of portrayal—has met with popular approval, and is regarded by critical 
authorities as the best thing she has done. Her supporting company includes some sterling actors, notably Mr. E. J. Henley, whose Jachimo is deservedly applauded. 

The picture below is a “‘ situation” scene’ from the second act of ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien,” the romantic Irish opera by Messrs. George H. Jessop and C, Villiers Stanford, 
which is enjoying a brilliant run at the Broadway Theatre. 








END OF SECOND ACT OF *' SHAMUS O'BRIEN.” 
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A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


THERE is a disconsolate air about her as she sits near the 
window, looking out upon the broad expanse of prairie covered 
with deep snow. 

She is dressed in a tightly fitting traveling suit of gray broad- 
cloth, with a high collar of dark, rough cloth. Her hat is a 
dainty little make-up of black velvet and graceful feathers. A 
small cluster of white lace, peeping out from beneath the crown, 
lends a soft light to her calm countenance and deepens the shade 
of her dark auburn hair. Her wistful eyes are of such a deep, 
intense blue that in certain lights they seem almost black. 

She has thrown her seal-skin cloak on the seat in front of her, 
where also rests her satchel and a large box of ‘* Huyler’s.” 
By her side lies a novel open-wise ; and on the window-sill a 
bunch of violets. 

She is thoughtful, and the dismal landscape she gazes upon 
serves neither to dampen nor reanimate her spirits, for she sees 
it not ; and it is all one to her whether the train be snow-bound 
or speeding swiftly on toward its Gestination. Her mind is filled 
with other images and impressions. The gay season which Lent 
had just ended so cruelly—its balls and its theatres, its teas and 
receptions—these hold her thoughts. Her conquests, her social 
triumphs—the homage she has won from the men and the envy 
she has evoked from the women—are the subject of the many 
pictures that flit before her mind. And the deepest and keenest 
of all is the thought that now she is leaving all these, homeward 
bound, where there awaits her—sackcloth and ashes, and fasting 
and prayer. Whatachange! She languidly sighs and turns 
from the window. She picks up the novel, mechanically reads 
a page, and then begins star- 
ing blankly at the last line, 
for the sound of the ‘* two- 
step” rings in her ears and 
the whirl of the dance is be- 
fore her again. 

He boards the train at “ta 
Helena. As he passes up the 
aisle he casts a careless glance fay 
at the form of the young lady, 
who, with a dainty handker- 
chief across her face, had 
long since fallen asleep. He 
shrugs his shoulders and pass- 
es on to the seat directly in 
front of his fair slumberer. 
Here, after the porter has 
deposited his luggage, he be- 
gins to make himself com- m4 
fortable. He removes his 
great-coat, hangs his hat on 
the rack, draws a paper from 
his pocket, sits down, and he- 
gins thinking. 

‘* Well, here I am at last. 
It will be a deuced long time * 
before I'll see any of the girls 
of Helena again. I wonder 
what this one behind me looks 
like? Not much for beauty, 
Pll wager ; 
wouldn't have covered up her 
Girls are queer creat- 
Now, we'll see 


otherwise she 
face. 
ures anyway. 
what the news is.” 

He stretches himself out in 
the seat, opens his paper, and 
begins reading just as the 
young lady awakes with a 
start. She snatches the hand- 
kerchief from her eyes and 
looks about her in a half-daz- 
ed fashion. Seeing the topof 
the new - comer’s 
wonders where he came from. 
Then, consulting her watch : 

‘*Half-past two! Ah, I 
understand ; we must have 
passed through Helena while 
I was asleep. How stupid of 
me! He boarded the train 
there, I suppose. I wonder 
what he looks like. Horrid 
of him to show nothing but 
the top of his head above the 
top of that seat. I do know 
something about palmistry, 
but phrenology, pshaw! He’s 
keeping mighty still: I won- 
der if he’s gone to sleep. No; 
there’s the corner of a paper. 
He’s reading — reading all 
about the brutal prize-fight, 
I’m sure ; men are such hor- 
rid creatures !” 

She picks up the novel and 
turns the leaves languidly. 

He rests the paper on his 
knee and assumes a listening 
attitude. 

* Humph ! awake at last, 
and reading that yel'ow-cov- 
ered literature I saw on the 
seat by her side. The Duch- 
ess, or Sarah Grand ! ‘ Sweet 
stories, so full of feeling and 


head, she 


By JOSEPH SEBASTIAN ROGERS. 


pathos,’ they say! A great deal better if they’d read cook 
books and learn how to fry a piece of meat so a man can eat it. 
Humph ! I asked Miss Millicent the other night how she’d fry a 
piece of beefsteak, and she shrugged her beautiful white shoul- 
ders, looking knowing, and retorted: ‘ Why, I’d putitina frying- 
pan, add a lump of lard almost the size of my bonbonniére, and 
wait until it got done.’ Great Scott ! think of a beefsteak boiled 
in lard! And yet this Miss Millicent could tell in a twinkling 
who was the author of ‘Dora Thorne,’ mimic ‘ The Heavenly 
Twins,’ and reel off by the yard quotations from ‘Trilby.’ I 
should like to know what this girl looks like, though.” 

He clasps his hands behind his head. 

She lowers the novel and— 

‘* Well, there’s an addition. They are right large—nails well 
kept—gentlemanly instinct. Finger-ends square—determina- 
tion. Large knuckles— manual labor. Pshaw! how in the 
world am I to tell anything about him from his nails and his 
knuckles ? How stupid of me to sleep so long !” 

She removes her hat and s:noothes back her hair. 

‘“‘T look a fright, ’m sure. There, he’s stirring !” 

She seizes the novel and immediately becomes absorbed. 

He sits up. ‘ Tantalizing! I’ve just got to see what she 
looks like, that’s all there is about it. Tl rise up and take that 
newspaper from my overcoat pock: t.” 

He rises and, as he reaches for the paper, carelessly looks 
down the aisle. 

She lowers the book and quite unconcernedly looks up. 

Their eyes meet for a second ; then he sits down. 
























** She lowers the book and quite unconcernedly looks up. 


‘* Gad ! she’s as fine as silk !” 

‘** My, isn’t he lovely!” 

‘* What a form !” 

‘* How tall, and dark, and manly!” 

‘* Fine color. Wonder if it’s natural.” 

‘* T would love to know what he is. Those checkered trousers 
are a little loud.” 

‘* She’s as cold as an iceberg, though, I’ll bet.” 

‘* He'll be speaking to me next. I'll have to be very circum- 
spect.” 

‘*T wonder if she’s well supplied with magazines and periodi- 
cals? I have several in my satchel.” 

‘* He does seem to be so nice, but we can’t always tell ; men 
are so deceitful.” 

‘* Well, well, I believe ’'m going to have a right pleasant trip 
in spite of the weather. I’m getting devilish hungry, though. 
I'll just stroll into the dining-car.” 

‘* There, he’s getting up again. I do believe he’s coming back 
here to offer me that paper. Such impudence !” 

He passes down the aisle. ‘‘ Gad! she looks as haughty as a 
Do believe she thought I was going to speak to her. 
women.” And he goes into the dining-car. 

‘* Dear me, he didn’t speak to me after all. 
only I looked so indifferent—that I know. I 
Men will take advantage of the 


queen. 
Queer creatures, 

She collapses. 
He would have, 
must be very circumspect. 
least thing.” 

The next morning the snow has ceased falling and the sun is 
shining with great warmth. There is a certain languor on her 
cheek as she sits across the car waiting for the porter to make up 
her berth. 

He is there, too, looking thoughtfully out of the window. 

Breakfast is announced, but he waits until all the other pas-, 
sengers have filed out. When he reaches the dining-car he finds 
only one vacant place. It is at the same table at which she is 
sitting. The waiter conducts him to it and he sits down. 

‘* Devilish embarrassing ! Sit here like two dumb idiots and 
look at anything but at each other. I would speak to her, but 
she seems so confoundedly cold. She could freeze mercury. 
Propriety! What is propriety, anyway, I'd like to know? 
Some fool comes along—he may be a blackguard—-but he knows 
both of us, and he says: ‘ Miss So and So, let me present Mr. 
So and So? Then we can talk each other blind with perfect 
propriety !” 

She thinks : 
cheeks are as read as beets ! 
was so hungry!” 

She folds her hands and rests them on the end of the table. 

‘* A lovely hand, by Jove! Asslender and white and soft, I 
warrant, as a fairy’s.” 

She sighs audibly: ‘‘ If that breakfast would only come! I 
feel so silly sitting here.” 

He grows restless: “ By 
gad, I will speak to her—ice- 
berg or no iceberg !” 

But at this juncture break- 
fast is served and his oppor- 
tunity for the time being is 


‘Isn't it terrible! Sonearme! I’m sure my 
I know I can’t eat a thing, and I 


gone. 
She sighs and takes up her 
fork. 


He sweetens his coffee and 
the train plunges on. 

He purposely finishes when 
she does, and together they 
arise. He holds open the door 
for her. 

She acknowledges the cour- 
tesy with a graceful bow and 
flushed cheek. Her heart is 


beating strongly when she 
again reaches the sleeper. 
Somehow some subtle 


something has passed between 
them, and her cheeks are pale, 
and the forms and faces of the 
men she has lately met out 
have no place in her memory, 
and the music of the ‘ two- 
step” no longer rings in her 
ears, 

Their eyes Lad met across 
the table anl lingered a lit- 
tle longer, perhaps, than twas 
necessary, or --well, and their 
hands, in reaching for the 
salt-cellar, bad touched. 
What a thrill ! 

He doesn’t try to analyze 
his feelings, but goes into the 
smoker and lights a cigar. 

When he again enters the 
sleeper his eyes fall upor aer 
great mass of auburn hair as 
she reclines with her hat off ; 
and then as he comes up the 
aisle he notices the softness of 
her cheeks, the slender hand 
upon the white temple, the 
graceful form, and it seems 
to him for one instant that he 
has a right to go to her and 
speak. But he passes on and 
takes his seat. And she, sit- 
ting there waiting for him to 
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‘  He’closes his eyes again and laughs softly to himself. 
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come, feels her senses reel when she hears the sound of his foot- 
steps ; and as he passes, the fragrance of the cigar-smoke that 
lingers about a man’s person comes to her and she closes her 
eyes, overcome with a variety of delightful emotions. 

He sits with his face half turned toward her, looking out of 
the window. 

‘‘She’s a fine creature—fine creature! I don’t believe she’s 
so cold, after all. I wonder what she thinks of me, anyway? I 
need ashave like anything (rubbing his chin); look like a wild 
man. I guess I’ll just look over that magazine in my grip, and 
then it will be the most natural thing in the world for me to 
hand it to her.” 

She thinks (sighing) : ‘“‘ He certainly is interesting. I wonder 
if he talks well? Such an air of the world about him! I like 
that. He’s noinnocent. A man with a history, ’msure. He’s 
about as indifferent as Iam, though. Ah, reading a magazine ! 
Let’s see (leaning slightly forward); why, this month’s Century. 
I have it in mysatchel. Ill just get it out. He might think I’m 
behind the times.” 

He thinks : ‘‘ Well, I’ve looked through it, but I don’t know 
anything I’ve read (clearing his throat). Well, I'll offer it to 
her ; here goes. Gad! she’s reading the same number! That’s 
no go; I’m done up on that round.” (Throws the magazine 
down on the seat in front of him and softly whistles to himself 
a selection from ‘‘ Faust.”’) 

She thinks: ‘‘ He turned all the way around and was smil- 
ing. I do believe he was going to say something! Wonder 
what made him change his mind? These magazines are so 
stupid !” (Throws it down.) 

% * * * * x * * 

That night they change at Chicago. He had been in hopes 
that he might be of assistance to her in making the change, but 
the omnipresent porter was there, who sees to all her luggage. 
The sleeper is crowded and they are separated by the length of 
the car. 

The next day they have only occasional glimpses of one an- 
other. Once their eyes meet, and again the rich color spreads 
over her face as she diverts her glance. 

He laughs softly to himself as he strokes his black mustache. 

‘* Ah, well, some fate seems to keep us apart.” 

He has found out from the porter that she is going to Wash- 
ington, and she has caught sight of his ticket, marked New 
York. 

They are in the dining-car—he at one end, she midway up, 
facing each other. They are stealing furtive glances at one an- 
other. 

‘**She’s a fine creature, fine creature, and in a few hours she’ll 
be gone. That’s the world! (Sighing.) 

“**How many meet who never yet have met, 
To part too soon, but never to forget.’ ”’ 


She thinks: ‘‘ Harrisburg. We reach there at 4:30. He goes 
to New York and I'll never know who he is.” 

He thinks: ‘‘ Just tothink! All this time together and never 
aword. Her iceberg coldness, though, is to blame.” 

She sighs : ‘‘ My appetite’s gone.” 

He gets up. ‘‘ Well, that’s all I can do for the internal man.’ 

They go into the sleeper. 

She sits down and looks gloomily out of the window. 

He, at the other end of the car, looks at her. 

“Tt’s just a shame that I can’t know him and talk to him. 
‘If love were all’—I wonder if he has read that sweet story, 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda’?’ She half closes her eyes and muses : 
“Tf love were all! If love were all!’ Oh, if it only were!” 
She suddenly sits erect and clasps her hands. 

He thinks ; ‘ I’ll never see her again—and yet perhaps I will. 
This world is very small.” 

She thinks : ‘“‘ I wonder what he’s thinking about? I’m sure 
he’s looking at me.” 

He thinks: ‘‘ Pity she hasn’t some fresh violets ; those are 
dead.” 

She thinks: ‘‘ Ill just throw these dead things out of the 
window. There! And Alex Vaughn gave them tome. How 
nice I thought him, and yet I’ve scarcely given him a thought 
for two days! And here’s this Huyler box. Candy all gone. 
McKenzie did look sad when he gave it to me, as he told me 
good-bye at the depot. Well, I'll throw that out of the window. 
There! Now Ill steal a glance at him. Ah, writing a tele- 
gram, and the porter waiting for it. I wonder what it is ? 
There, he’s signing his name. I wish I could see it. I might 
ask the porter to let me see his name. But, no; that wouldn’t 
do. Posivively, I am getting as weak as water !” 

He hands telegram to the porter. 

‘*Ha! Now we'll have a little surprise-party, my lady. I 
guess she thinks ’'m a milksop. This will give her a little better 
opinion of me, however.” 

Lays back his head and closes his eyes. 

She steals a glance at him. 

‘*Going to take a nap, or posing for my benefit. Certainly 
has a fine face. Such a lovely high forehead and well-shaped 
nose and mouth and chin! Oh, he’s sweet !” 

** She’s looking at me now, I’ll wager my life. Look ahead! 
You won’t see me much longer. Wonder if she is really looking 
at me? I'll just wake up suddenly.” 

She blushes and turns her head. ‘‘ Goodness ! he caught me 

that time. I know I’m blushing fearfully. I really must be 
more circumspect.” 
** Ha, 
my lady, I caught you that time! Gad! I believe it’s more 
pleasant to feign sleep and have a beautiful woman admire your 
physiognomy than to sleep and dream about beautiful women. 
I still feel her eyes upon me. I'll wake up suddenly again.” He 
opens his eyes. She is, however, looking out of the window. 

‘Bah ! that was my Waterloo.” 

He gets up and goes into the smoker. 

The train pulls into Harrisburg. He is the first to leave the 
train. As he passes out he glances back at her. But she reso- 
lutely keeps her head bent as she gets her traps together. 

He lingers a moment, then moves on and boards the New 
York express. 

She soon quits the car and is installed in the Washington 
train. 

The bell sounds and her train begins to move. Just at that 
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instant a depot porter comes rushing through the car. In his 
hands he holds a magnificent bunch of La France roses. He 
catches sight of the young lady in gray, dashes up to her, 
thrusts the flowers in her hand, and, pointing through the win- 
dow, rushes out. 

Mystified, she holds the flowers at arms’-length ; then, fol- 
lowing the gesture of the porter, she looks out the window. 

Just opposite her is another train, moving slowly out from 
On the back platform stands her fellow-traveler. 
He smiles slightly and, raising his gloved 


the depot. 

Their eyes meet. 
hand, doffs his silk cap. 

She smiles a quick, nervous smile, blushes, and bows to him. 
Then she buries her crimson face in the flowers. 

‘* Oh, wasn’t it awful! I must be more circumspect.” And 
as the trains diverge wider and wider apart he stands there, his 
eyes fixed upon the window until all semblance of the fair one 
is lost. 

Then, going into the smoker, he lights a cigar. 
iceberg did melt, after all, Girls are queer creatures. 


‘“* Well, my 
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Tower-Song. 


-—— ~~ ee 


Up in the Tower of the Winds I dwell, 
And the four winds play about ; 
Each wind weaving its potent spell, 
Weaving within—without. 
For the winds blow east and the 
winds blow west, 
And the winds blow north ard 
south ; 
They may bring me toil, they may 
bring me rest, 
Or a kiss from my lady’s 
mouth 


Upin the Tower of the Winds dwell I, 
And I listen to all they tell; 
I hear them laugh and I hear them 
sigh, 
And [| hear them ringing a knell 
For the winds blow north and the 
winds blow east, 
And the winds blow south and 
west. 
And they whisper the name that 
I speak the least 
And the name that I love the 
best. 


Hearken, now, from my window, 
friend : 
They are talking around—below. 
If that weird tongue you could com 
prehend 
My secrets you soon might know. 
For the winds blow south and the 
winds blow west, 
And the winds blow north and 
east, 
And they bring the voice of an absent guest 
To be with us at our feast. 





Then where is a home like the four winds’ tower, 
To live in the world’s despite ? 
‘Tis here, uncurbed, we shall rule each hour. 
We are men—we'll be boys to-night. 
From the south and the north come winds with speed, 
From the west and east blow strong ; 
Ye shall raise the chorus our voices need, 
To the Tower of the Four Winds’ song. 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


The Epidemic of Incendiarism. 


THAT class of New-Yorkers who are constantly finding fault 
with the workings of our local governmental system and the 
laxity of the authorities in dealing with the evils that abound 
may at least find a grain of comfort in the energetic suppres- 
sion of one of the worst scourges to which any community has 
ever been exposed—the epidemic of incendiarism that has ter- 
rorized the most populous quarters of Greater New York for 
over five years. 

In mapy another centre of this country the frequent recur- 
rence of this form of crime would have led to riot and blood- 
shed on a large scale. On account of crime of a far less hein- 
ous nature New Orleans *‘ arose in her might,” not many years 
ago, with disastrous results to a large number of malefactors; 
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while Cincinnati once reveled in a carnival of blood for three 
days and nights in an effort by her citizens to avenge the mur- 
der of a single victim of the assassin’s pistol. New-Yorkers 
have, therefore, every reason to congratulate themselves that an 
organization far more dangerous to the public weal than any 
Mafia or Molly Maguire gang, because far more cunning and 
unscrupulous, should have been run to earth without an open 
outbreak of popular fury. It is a credit to our civilization that 
this should be so, but it is also a credit to the fearlessness and 
industry of our law officers whose tireless efforts have brought 
about the desired result. 

It would be hard to find a parallel to the story of organized 
Polish Jewish incendiarism in New York and Brooklyn. The 
business of burning down tenement-houses teeming with human 
lives, and well-stocked commercial buildings and factories, for 
the sake of insurance money assumed such proportions at one 
time, and was conducted with such impunity, that the miscre- 
ants actually lost all consciousness of its criminality and of their 
own danger. They would discuss their undertakings on the 
public thoroughfares, haggling and bargaining over each man’s 
share in the financial yield of a forthcoming ‘ job,” involving 
the lives of perhaps a hundred fellow-beings ; and when the dis- 
cussion degenerated into epen hostility, epithets and accusations 
would be indulged in in the presence of bystanders, regardless 
of the dictates of prudence. The thirst for gain of these 
wretches increased with their success. Orthodox Jews of strict- 
ly Talmudic training, they so far forgot the tenets of their faith 
as to include co-religionists among their victims. As long as 
it was a case of collecting a few hundred dollars of insurance 
money the whole tenement would have to go up in a blaze, re- 
gardless of whom and how many it might shelter 

However, while rendered reckless in their language by pro- 
longed impunity, these wretches were still cunning enough to 
cover up their tracks in such a manner as to elude for a long 
while all efforts at their capture. Fires of a suspicious nature 
were of daily and nightly occurrence all over the East Side, but 
in most cases the investigations of the police proved fruitless 
on account of the unwillingness of those who knew some of the 
facts to come to the aid of the authorities. But American intel- 
ligence and energy combined won in the end against Oriental 
cunning and strategy, and, thanks to the ceaseless endeavors of 
Fire-Marshal James Mitchell and Assistant District-Attorney 
Vernon Davis, the leaders of the various gangs are now behind 
the bars, serving terms of imprisonment ranging from seven 
years to life. Organized incendiarism may therefore be consid- 
ered a thing of the past ; the new cases of arson occurring from 
day to day are purely sporadic. 

Although Mr. Davis has been securing convictions of firebugs 
since 1892, it was not until three years ago that he was able to 
get at the bottom of the conspiracy itself. The first inkling of a 
general organization of the Oriental firebug fraternity was ob- 
tained early in 1894, when information reached the fire mar- 
shal’s bureau, tending to cast suspicion on certain so-called fire 
adjusters (that is, persons who act as intermediaries between 
the insured losers by fire and the insurance companies). These 
men, who might be considered the heads of the whole move- 
ment, were Samuel Milch, Max Grauer, and Adolph Hirsch- 
kopf, to whom may be added the two Isaacs, father and son, 
who, although not directly connected with the first named, were 
guilty of many acts of incendiarism on their own account. 
Milch, Grauer, or Hirschkopf popped up on all occasions as 
adjusters, in cases where the origin of the fire had given rise to 
suspicions of incendiarism, and the conclusion finally forced it- 
self upon the authorities that they were themselves engaged in 
originating these fires. Working on this line, the fire marshal 
and Mr. Davis placed a close watch on the movements of the 
trio, with the following result : It was learned that these adjust- 
ers first secured as high an insurance as possible for the mer- 
chant willing to enter upon their scheme, after which they turn- 
ed over the actual job of preparation to a gang of men known 
as ‘‘mechanics,” and when these had finished, they applied 
for the insurance money, which was then divided among the 
various parties to the contract. The three adjusters, although 
rivals in business, employed the same mechanics as a rule. 
Their quarrels between themselves arose from the fact that the 
one would often trespass upon the grounds of the other. If 
Milch secured an insurance policy for one of his prospective 
clients, Hirschkopf would jump in afterward and ‘swipe ” the 
order to organize the fire. Such tactics were calculated to 
engender much ill-feeling among these worthies, and it is, in 
fact, to this cause that may be attributed the eventual success of 
the authorities in running the gang to earth. : 

Using those mutual jealousies as a lever, Mr. Vernon Davis 
succeeded in obtaining direct evidence of guilt against some of 
the members, and by allowing the least guilty to turn State’s 
evidence, he finally ‘‘corralled” all the leaders. The daily 
press has already surfeited the reader with the details of the 
criminal proceedings instituted against these wretches, hence 
it would be superfluous to dilate on this phase of the question 
here. 

The illustrations on an accompanying page afford a good 
idea, both of the type of criminal engaged in these most abomi- 
nable crimes, and also of their customary modus operandi. 
Various combustibles were employed, it seems, according to the 
result required. To produce a mere blaze that would only singe 
or damage the stock without endangering the premises, plain 
alcohol was used. The same could be sprinkled over the goods 
and ignited without danger to the operator. Kerosene was 
brought into play when a larger conflagration was desirable, 
but it had many disadvantages, and sometimes proved untrust- 
worthy, so that Zucker, the master-mechanic of the organiza- 
tion, finally decided to make a combination of his own that 
would fulfill all the requirements, 

The mixture which he has used in all his more recent fires is 
supposed to contain naphtha and benzine, the ignition of which 
produces a concussion, followed by a big blaze. It did very ef- 
fective work in Louis Gordon’s shirt-factory in Walker Street, 
and the modus operandi was somewhat as shown in the lower 
half of our illustration. It will be seen that one of the gang is 
crouched at the foot of a pillar, around which a fabric is fast- 
ened. This fabric extends to the stock on the floor above, and is 
thoroughly soaked with the combustible mixture. Of the three 
personages in the picture, the one in the extreme background is 
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the ‘‘ mechanic.” He has been handling the mixture, and con- 
sequently keeps away from the lighted taper which the woman, 
who has been acting as watcher, is handing to the bent figure. 
The latter is the proprietor of the store, who, by the terms of the 
understanding, starts the fire by lighting a candle placed amid 
some remnants at the foot of the pillar. The candle has been 
whittled to burn down within a given space of time 

These criminals had, of course, other methods of starting 
their fires. A favorite scheme was to place a candle in a box of 
oil and leave it to burn down ; another was to spring a leak 
in a gas-meter. The preparation of the fire required experi- 
ence, especially the proper distribution of the combustible, and 
an expert ‘‘ mechanic” could, therefore, always reckon on a 
goodly share of the booty. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story of Greater New York’s 
firebugs. Principals, adjusters, and mechanics, they have num- 
bered many hundreds (a fresh nest of them has just been brought 
to light in Brooklyn), and although, as stated above, the back- 
bone of the organization has been broken, the scattered rem- 
nants will probably occupy the police and the law courts for 
many years to come. ¥. i 


Marion Crawford as a Playwright. 


MARION CRAWFORD is probably the most widely read of our 
American novelists. This does not say he is the best, but merely 
that his books, several of which have been translated into foreign 
languages, reach a greater number of people than the novels of 
any other contemporary American writer. 

This long-continued success in the field of romance has, not 
unnaturally, given Mr. Crawford unbounded confidence in his 
ability to entertain the public, and, after having long held their 
interest with his books, he was ambitious to reap new laurels as 
a playwright. This, he argued, was easy. Take, for instance, 
his novel, ‘‘ Dr. Claudius.” How could that fail to thrill an au- 
dience if it were dramatized ? 

So, when Mr. Crawford was approached by Mr. Harry St. 
Maur with the suggestion that they should prepare the novel 
for the stage together, the author assented with enthusiasm. 
He said he was particularly glad to secure Mr. St. Maur’s 
collaboration, as that gentleman—an actor—could supply the 
technical knowledge in which he, Mr. Crawford, was deficient. 
A manager was found who, on the strength of Mr. Crawford’s 
reputation, advanced a generous sum on account of royalties, 
and the play went into rehearsal. E. M. and Joseph Holland, 
two actors of approved ability, were intrusted with the leading 
parts, and no money or pains were spared to make the produc- 
tion worthy of its distinguished author’s reputation. There 
were, to be sure, a few hitches at rehearsal. People who saw 
the rehearsals whispered in an undertone that it was ‘‘ rotten,” 
which in theatrical parlance means very poor, and another 
trustworthy witness reported that Joseph Holland daily wept 
tears over his part. All this was ominous. 

‘“*Dr. Claudius,” the play, was produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre last Monday week, and in spite of capable actors, fine 
scenery, and a friendly audience, scored what is usually known 
as a decided “‘ frost.” The newspapers ‘‘ roasted ” the piece with 
unanimity and in a fashion that has rarely been equaled. 

But Mr, Crawford was not discouraged, or even disturbed, by 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


such trifles as these. To an interviewer who saw him after the 
accident, he said: ‘‘ It is an undeniable fact that the critics did 
not take kindly to *‘ Dr. Claudius,” but it is my honest opinion 
that the public liked it. After a few changes have been made 
and the play runs smoothly, I am satisfied that it will prove 
pleasing to theatre-goers. The play went much better at the 
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dress rehearsal than it did on the first night. I am not dis- 
couraged—not at all—and I propose (I hope Mr. Crawford said 
purpose) to go straight ahead with the new plays that I am 
writing or have planned. I am determined to gain a place as a 
playwright.” 

Such perseverance and self-confidence as this, in face of the 
result attendant on the first experiment, is most praiseworthy. 
Mr. Crawford complains that his literary critics have declared 
him ‘‘a man of one book.” He is determined that the dra- 
matic critics shall not follow suit and pronounce him ‘‘a man of 
one play.” A. H. 


Mrs. Bradley [lartin’s Ball. 


FANCY - DRESS ball 
given by Mrs. Bradley 
Martin at the Waldorf 
Hotel on the evening of 
February 10th was the 
greatest social function 
in the history of New 
York. For a month 
previous to the appoint- 
ed day the ball was the 
chief subject of discus 
sion, and interest in it 
was by no means con- 
fined to New York. In- 
deed, the other great 
cities were represented 
by guests, and the hap- 
penings at the ball were 
described and tele- 
graphed even as far as 
San Francisco. Dr. 
Rainsford’s attack on 
this great festival may 
have stirred up some 
hard feelings, and it 
certainly provoked 
great discussion, but it 
is safe to say that no one was deterred from going on account 
of this clerical disapproval. 

Preparations for costumes were in order more than a month 
before. The costumers were driven to desperation by the sud- 
den demands made upon them ; the wig-makers had to go out 
of town for their supply, and for a time it was rumored that the 
most serious trouble would be in procuring silk stockings to sup- 
ply or match the costumes of the courtiers of the historic kings. 

But all these disturbances are over now, for the wonderful 
ball went off with all the ¢clat and magnificence which Mrs. 
Bradley Martin desired. Her social rating has been lifted a 
peg. With her only daughter married to an English earl, she 
has quite reached the top notch. 

Within the history of New York society there have been four 
other fancy-dress balls, each of which was intended to eclipse the 
other. First was that of Madame Brugiere’s, in Bowling Green, 
in 1822 ; then one given by Mrs. Brevoort, in Great Jones Street, 
in 1840 ; then the Lee ball, in College Place, somewhat later ; 
and then the Vanderbilt ball, given in honor 
of Lady Mandeville (now the Duchess of 
Manchester), in 1883. 

The Vanderbilt ball was given by Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, with the view of es- 
tablishing her social sway in New York. 
She was just rising at that time, but with 
this she reached her zenith. Mrs. Bradley 
Martin was there in a gorgeous costume 
of Mary Stuart, and noticed what Mrs. 
Vanderbilt had done. From that time on, 
it is said, she cherished the idea of outdoing 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. The latter lady appeared 
at this ball as a guest, and with a new hus- 
band and a new name. 

It was not Mrs. Bradley Martin’s orig- 
inal idea to rent the Waldorf for her ball, 
but to secure a private house large enough 
to accommodate her guests, as her own 
house, at No. 22 West Twentieth Street, was 
not ample for so great acrush. Finding no 
residence large enough, it is said she next 





decided upon the novel idea of erecting a 
crystal palace, like that in Sydenham, Lon- 
don. This fell through because there was 
no architect who would contract to build it 
in the allotted time. The only resort was 
the Waldorf, which is already famous be 
cause of its scenes of this kind. 

At ten o’clock the carriages began to 
arrive, and soon passage on Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-third Street was almost entirely 
obstructed. The great mob of the unin- 
vited, impelled by curiosity, flocked in both 
streets long before this, and the proverbial 
newsboy was there, too, with his ‘‘ extra” 
of ‘* All about the ball !” before it had be- 
gun. The crowd was most orderly, how- 
ever, and, with the exception of the usual 
commotion excited by such huge affairs, 
there was no need of police. 

First entering the Boldt apartments in 
the Waldorf, the guests passed to the sec- 
ond floor, where fifteen of the best rooms 
were used for dressing-rooms ; and where 
maids in fancy costume attended to their 
needs. After leaving the dressing-rooms 
the guests passed down the large stairway 
to the Louis Seize ball-room, where Mrs. Bradley Martin, with 
a retinue of assistants, stood to receive them. As the guests 
entered, a lackey announced the name of each, also the costume 
worn. 

For the occasion, the usual ball-room of the hotel was turned 
into a veritable French salon, and was retained exclusively as a 
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reception-room. The floral decorations here were not studied. 
Numerous palms, potted flowers, and vases were placed about, 
but the most beautiful and effective of all were the thousands 
of pink roses which were thrown in great bunches, carelessly, in 
every hanging fold of drapery. 

The ball proper took place in the new ball-room, which is a 
marvel of mirrors and white and gold. This was turned into a 
dainty dancing-place. Nothing could have been more beautiful 
than the tasteful arrangement of the flowers. In all the decora- 
tions the most delicate and exquisite outlines were carried 
out. At the north end of the ball-room, where the whole side 
is built of long mirrors, were hung curtains of dainty green 
asparagus, almost covering them, and over these were draped 
solid garlands of mauve orchids. Of these orchids, which are 
the Cattleya trina variety, and the most beautiful, there must 
have been over two thousand. The other side of the room, 
which had its reflection in the mirrors across, was carried out in 
Florida smilax and pink roses. These were hung profusely over 
the music-balcony and architecture. Only these two flowers and 
greens were used in the whole ball-room decoration. Upon the 
supper tables, of which one hundred and twenty-five were used 
in the large dining-room, the sole decorations were large vases 
of long-stemmed American Beauty roses. For continuous re- 
freshment-rooms, the men’s café and palm-garden were used. 

As soon as the principal guests had assembled, the grand 
quadrille Vhonneur was formed by Mrs. Astor. In this danced 
Mesdames Bradley Martin, Stuyvesant Fish, J. F. D. Lanier, 
and Miss Gerry; Messrs. Lloyd Brice, J. J. Van Alen, Lispenard 
Stewart, and Frederick Townsend Martin. There was no uni- 
formity of costume in this quadrille; however, there was a 
strong suggestion of the time of the French kings. 

In Mrs. Baylies’s dance, which was another of the same 
period, were Mesdames Ogden Mills, Henry Sloane, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., John Jacob Astor, Misses Blight and Morton ; 
Count Sierstorpff, Messrs. Craig Wadsworth, Frederick Wat 
riss, Alfonso de Navarro, and Robert Van Courtlandt. The 
costuming bespoke all the extravagances of the times of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI., the ladies wearing the exaggerated and 
voluminous skirts, the gentlemen the effective dress of satin 
and lace, and all wearing white wigs or powdered hair. 

The dance of the “ Incroyables,” in charge of Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, was composed of Mrs. Victor Sorchant, Misses Edith 
Sands and Edith Wetmore, Messrs. J. D. R. Lanier, F. Delano 
Weeks, Victor Cochran, and Schieffelin Stebbins. In costum- 
ing, the quaint and becoming Directoire period was carried out. 
Pink was the prevailing color of the ladies’ gowns, a touch of 
which was added to those of the gentlemen. While Mrs. Sor- 
chant’s, Miss Wetmore’s, and Mr. Cochran’s costumes were not 
wholly Incroyable in design, the same period was carried out. 

Quite the most attractive of all was the old Viennese dance, 
called the ‘‘ Kormagyar,” drilled by Mrs. Theodore Bronson. 
This was danced by the young débutantes of this and last 
season and the eligible beaux. The ‘‘ Kormagyar ” has been 
danced in America but once or twice before, and while it re- 
sembles the old-style minuet, the manceuvres are decidedly more 
difficult and required no end of practice before the ball actually 
took place. The costuming was styled after the days of Louis 
Quinze. In this dance were Misses Morton, Bronson, Van Alen, 
Brooke, Churchill, and Sloane ; Messrs. Searle Barclay, H. D. 
Robbins, Robert Livingstone, Worthington Whitehouse, Mun- 
son Morris, and J. de W. Cutting. 

Mrs. Bradley Martin insisted that the ball should be historic, 
so no merely fancy costumes were worn. Almost every one 
present favored the court-dress of the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth centuries, and especially those under the French 
reign. There were a number of English court costumes ; also 
heroes and heroines of Shakespeare were en evidence ; while, 
likewise, the Puritans were not quite left out in the cold. 

Among the most magnificent and showy costumes were those 
of Mrs. John Jacob Astor, as a lady of the time of Louis X VL; 
Mrs. Herbert Pell, as Catherine of Russia; Mrs. Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., as Juliet; Mrs. Sidney Smith, as Joan of Are ; Mrs. 
S. V. R. Cruger, a French court dress ; Mrs. Orme Wilson, asa 
Venetian lady; Mrs. Burke-Roche, an English court dress ; and 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, as one of the beautiful women painted 
by Gainsborough. Of Marie Antoinettes there was an appall- 
ing number. Marie Stuart followed closely behind. Among 
the Marie Antoinettes were Mesdames James Kernochan, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Oakley Rhinelander, Misses Helen Brice 
and Katherine Duer. All of these were designed after the fa- 
mous painting of Madame Le Brun. Among the Mary Stuarts 
were Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Lloyd Brice, and Mrs. T. Bronson. Mrs, 
Bradley Martin appeared in a French gown; Mrs. Frederic 
Edey, as a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Miss Elsie De 
Wolf, as Gismonda ; Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, as a Venetian 
lady. Miss Edith D. Clapp was a Countess of Devonshire, 
while Misses Dorothy and Constance Schieffelin selected Pom- 
padour gowns. Miss Virginia Fair came as a lady of the Direc- 
toire period, and her sister, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, as a Dutch 
noblew oman 

The men were not behind in elegance, though of course in 
beauty they scarcely counted in the competition. Mr. Bradley 
Martin appeared as Louis X V.; Goodhue Livingston, as Charles 
II.; Henry Sands, as a papal nuncio ; James Breese, as the Duc 
de Guise ; H. W. Bull and F. C. Bishop, as Henry III.; Herman 
Oelrichs, as a Dutch burgomaster ; A. H. and J. W. Barney, as 
Francis I.; Langdon Erving, as an Italian nobleman ; Frederick 
Martin, brother of Bradley Martin, as Louis XVL., as also did 
J. T. Oakley Rhinelander ; Worthington Whitehouse, as an Ital- 
ian nobleman of the sixteenth century; Elisha Dyer, Jr., as Louis 
XIV.; while Alfonso de Navarro, Oliver Harriman, Jr., Sidney 
Dillon Ripley, Theodore Frelinghuysen, Harold Brown, E. N. 
Tailer, and Stanley Mortimer all went in Louis XV. court dress. 
Lispenard Stewart came as Louis XIII.; T. F. Cushing, as 
Charles IX.; J. J. Astor, as Louis XVI., and W. W. Sherman 
as a seventeenth-century German gentleman. Those who chose 
the costume of Cardinal Richelieu were Messrs. Reginald Jaf- 
fray, Richard Peters, and Peter Marie. H. H. Harjes went as 
Henry III.; George Blagden, as a Colonial gentleman ; James 
Gerard, as a Medisval warrior ; Julian Story, as a cavalier of 
Louis XIII.; Thomas F. Cushing, as a gentleman of the Charles 
IX. epoch ; and William H,. Buer selected a dress of the day of 
Louis XVI. M. J, 
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International Cable Chess=match. 


TEN games of chess, played by English and American experts, the Englishmen at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, the Americans at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, messages containing the moves passing from one place to the other over three thousand five hundred miles of cable 
and land wires, will be the feature of the internationa] chess-match for the Sir George Newnes Anglo-American chess trophy, between Great 
Britain and the United States, on February 12th and 13th, 1897. 

Games will be commenced at 10 a. M., New York time (3 Pp. M., London time), on Friday, February 12th, an adjournment taken at 7 P. M. 
(midnight, London time), the match being continued on Saturday at 10 A. M., and all games unfinished at 6.30 P. M., New York time, will be 
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SIR GEORGE NEWNES INTERNATIONAL 
CHALLENGE CHESS TROPHY. 





adjudicated by the champion, Emanuel Lasker 


The American team will be Harry N. Pillsbury, Hermann Helms, and F. M. Teed, Brooklyn: Jackson W. Showalter, United States cham- 
pion, Kentucky; Eugene Delmar, A. B. Hodges, D. Graham Baird, New York ; C. F. Burille, John F. Barry, Boston, and Edward Hymes, New —_ 
These gentlemen are the acknowledged strongest native players of this country. 


York. 


that it will contain many of the men who played in the last match. 


in London by Leopold Hoffer. 


Two other matches have been played by cable between England and the United States. 
Manhattan Chess Club, of New York, in 1895, which was merely a club affair ; ten games were commenced, but owing to lack of time the match 
was stopped before a decision was reached, in a majority of the games, and both clubs agreed to call it a draw. 
last March, between the Brooklyn and British chess clubs, for the Newnes trophy, and was a national contest, limited to natives of the two coun- 
The American team won, the score being : United States, four and one-half ; Great Britain, three 


tries. There were eight men on each team. 
and one-half games. 


Among the Maoris. 


‘*THE name is Mow-ree, the ‘mow’ being pronounced as in 
hay-mow. Englishmen Americans and who have never been 
dowr this way pronounce Maori—may-o-ry. In the language 
of the New-Zealander the word means native or indigenous.” 

This is what my good friend, Captain Carey, of the steamship 
Monowai, said to me on the way down from the Navigator 
Islands to Auckland, New Zealand. 

Thanks to friends in America and Hawaii, I had letters 
to Sir George Grey and other gentlemen of prominence in 
Australasia. Sir George Grey, now eighty-six years of age 
and retired, is the Nestor of English colonial governors. His 
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MAORI GIRL IN LAKE TAUPO, 


many friends, and not a few opponents, regard him as the ablest 
man south of the equator. Sir George was for many years Gov 
ernor of New Zealand. In two great campaigns—campaigns 
that put to the test the valor of the best English soldiers—Sir 
George subdued the warlike Maoris and then granted them such 
honorable terms that they now call him “ father.” Sir George 
has written a Maori grammar and lexicon, and his translations 
of the ballads and traditions of this remarkable people are 
regarded by scholars as a most valuable contribution to folk- 
lore. 

Even if, through the courtesy of Sir George Grey, I had not 
been guaranteed a welcome to ‘The King Country,” as the 
great Maori reservation of fifteen thousand square miles in the 
North Island is called, my meeting with him would have fully 
compensated me for my trip to that loveliest of antipodean 
cities, Auckland. 

It requires self-restraint to resist the temptation to write at 
length of New Zealand. It is not to be wondered at that it has 
produced the noblest race of savages in the world, nor does it 
require prophetic gifts to foresee that Macaulay’s New-Zealander 


philosophizing on the ruins of London Bridge might be no fierce, 
tattooed Maori, but the finest product of the human race. 

“Go to the geysers first; there you will find guides and 
horses to take you into the King Country.” 

This was Sir George Grey’s advice, and I followed it. A 
day’s travel from Auckland, by rail and stage, took me to the 
famous land of the hot springs, and over the glorious white and 
pink terraces, lately almost ruined by an earthquake. 

A tall young Maori, dressed like a European, looking like one 
of the Navajo Indians whom I had seen in America a few months 
before, and bearing the Gaelic name, Donald McLean, was await- 
ing me at the Springs Hotel with two good mounts. The guide 
knew English and was able to read and write. A majority of 





HALF-CIVILIZED MAORIS. 


the Maoris keep to their native tongue, and their school-books 
are in that language. 

The Maori alphabet has only fourteen letters, A, E, H, 8, K, 
M, N, O, P, R, 1, U, W, and Ng. The vocabulary is full and 
rich, the grammar surprisingly regular in its five declensions 
and the construction of the verb ; and I was told that children 
could learn to read in a few weeks. 

It is a day’s ride from the springs to the first settlements of 
the King Country. It was mid-September and early spring in 


The British team has not been named, but it is stated 
It will be selected from the following list : J. H. Blackburne, H. E. Bird, 
Samuel Tinsley, D. Y. Mills, champion of Scotland ; H. E. Atkins, J. H. Blake, Amos Burn, Wordsworth Donisthorp, E. M. Jackson, E. O. 
Jones, G. Bellingham, C. C. Lawrence, H. W. Trenchard, Herbert Jacobs, H. H. Cole, and the Irish expert, Harvey. 
progress at the British chess-club to decide who shall play. 

The Brooklyn Chess Club has charge of the arrangements in this country; in England the British Chess Club is managing the match. 

The umpire for the British Chess Club at the Brooklyn hall will be Professor Isaac L. Rice, of New York. 
The referee of the match will be Baron Albert de Rothschild, the famous banker of Vienna. 
The first was between the British Chess Club and the 


A tournament has been in 


Brooklyn will be represented 


The second match was played 
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J. W. SHOWALTER, KENTUCKY. 


that land. The country was rolling and in places well wooded. 
The uplands were purple with the odorous wild violet, and 
many of the valleys looked as if filled with snow-drifts, so white 
were they with giant calla-lilies. The forests were full of deer, 
the streams were alive with imported rainbow trout, and flocks 
of English pheasants whirred before us from the undergrowth. 

Blue smoke-pillars, rising here and there to the west, told of 
our approach to the Maori settlements. We saw great herds of 
cattle and droves of thick-fleeced sheep attended by tall, brown 
men in smock-frocks, who raised their broad-brimmed hats to 
the stranger, and shouted, in the liquid Maori tongue, saluta- 
tions to Donald McLean. 

We put up that night at the farm-house of a head-man named 
The stable and accommodations were such as could be 
Bread, meat, fish, 


Ngatu. 
found on the average Arkansas plantation. 
vegetables, tea and milk, with wild honey, all well served, 
formed our supper, and our beds were good and clean. That 
night Ngatu read the Maori Bible and said prayers, his wife, 
two sons and one daughter singing a hymn to the tune of ‘* Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul.” 

Early the next morning I heard glad shouts and laughter, 
and looking out the window—nearly all the houses are of one 
story and built of stone—I saw a crowd of young people who, 





MAORI FAMILY IN THE BATH. 


McLean told me, had come to see the stranger. I never saw so 
many fine bronze faces, nor so many graceful figures, though 
the women struck me as being very much smaller than the tall, 
lithe young men, 

McLean pointed out a number of half-breeds among the 
crowd, and he told me, what [ had noticed in America and in 
other parts of Polynesia, that the half-breeds are mostly women. 
Up to this time I was under the impression that the young wo- 
men of Repola, particularly back from the coast, had the finest 
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forms I had ever seen, but the Maori half- 
breeds, in face, form, and expression, stood 
unsurpassed. No stays bound them, no 
cramping high-heels confined their dainty 
feet. Some had red flowers amid the thick 
coils of their blue-black The lips 
were red and full, the eyes lustrous and 
brown, the hands small and tapering, and 
the teeth white, but as a rule irregular. 
The married women carry their children 
Indian 


hair. 


slung to their backs, as do 
squaws, and it may be said that the Maori 
woman, like the squaw, bears more than 
her share of the labor burden. 

It would take a volume, instead of a few 
to describe the week spent 
I found everywhere 


paragraphs, 
among these people. 
a welcome, and I saw no poverty or suffer- 
ing. The Maoris live in villages, and have 
their own schools and churches. They are 
learning the white man’s mode of life, and, 
it is to be feared, his greed for money. They 
are good farmers and herders, and they own 
two hundred sailing coasters. They have 
their own doctors, preachers, and lawyers, 
and have a representation of four members 
in the New Zealand Parliament. 

It is encouraging to learn that the Maoris 
are now increasing. The civilization that 
should destroy such a noble race might well 


be questioned. ALFRED R. CALHOUN. 


Colonel J. H. Mapleson, 
Impresario. 


THE universally acknowledged doyen of 
operatic impresarios has a record of forty 
years’ professional public service behind 
him. He has given no less than eight thou- 
sand five hundred performances of opera, 
to say nothing of some three thousand 
concerts ; and has thereby associated his 
name with those of the great majority of 
leading singers, composers, and conductors 
of two Colonel 
career has been illuminated by a 


generations. Mapleson’s 
greater 
proportionate number of successful opera- 
tions and popular artistic triumphs than 
falls to the lot of most lyric soldiers. These 
triumphs—at least, so far as his American 
campaigns are concerned—are best known 
to our veterans of twenty or twenty-five 
seasons, who can remember the palmy days 
of the old Academy of Music, with Cam- 
panini, Nilsson, Gerster, Galassi, Del Puente, 
and Minnie Hauk, all in glorious conjunc- 
tion, and ‘‘ Aida” and ‘ Carmen” 
latest novelties. Arditi was conductor, and 
orchestra and chorus alike, to say noth- 
ing of the corps de ballet, were kept thor- 
oughly up to their work. In short, it was 
an Italian-opera ensemble the 
artistic capitals of Europe demand and maintain, but such as 
we have not had here since the Mapleson régime, whatever may 


as the 


such as 


have preceded it. The public’s participation in these events was 
not less brilliant. Who can recall without a sigh of pleasure 
mixed with regret, the splendid ‘‘ horseshoe” of the Academy, 
with the beauty, fashion and wealth of New York in full array 
in its boxes, while Campanini as Don José, or Gerster as Amina, 
came before the curtain a dozen times in response to the bravas 
of the parquet and the Olympic thunders of a crowded gallery ? 
In those days the spectre of a financial deficit did not hover 
around the opera. The best seats cost but three dollars, and 
the boxes thirty ; yet the management Why ? 
Because the enterprise was conducted by a real operatic impre- 
sario for music-lovers, and not run by speculative plungers on 
the plan of a deal or corner in the stock market. 

Colonel Mapleson knew where to look for fresh talent, and 
was able to recognize it when he saw or heard it. He engaged 
voices, not reputations, and at reasonable salaries, which were 
Jean de Reszké himself sang for Mapleson, twenty-five or 


prospered. 


paid. 
thirty years age, at a great deal less than one thousand dollars 
a night ; and Campanini never reached that figure until Mr. 
Abbey wanted to tempt him away to the new Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Of course Mr. Abbey got Campanini, and Patti, and all the 
other celebrities in sight, regardless of expense to the directors, 
or the normal balance of prices paid to artists. The result of 
this system is that to-day a seat at the Metropolitan Opera 
House costs seven dollars, and a box-—reckoning all the expenses 
and deficits of the season—a hundred dollars for each perform- 
ance. This exaggerated scale is ruinous all around. It is too 
steep for the general public, and the manager cannot make any 
money. Each of the de 
a performance, Melba and Calvé one thousand five hundred 
dollars, Plancon and Lassalle from five hundred to seven hun- 


It is the subscribers who have to pay 


teszkés receives two thousand dollars 


dred dollars, and so on. 
for all this, and even they do not get satisfaction for their 
money. The costly stars, to say nothing of the chorus, are sad 
misfits as regards language and nationality, so that German 
opera as she is sung at the Metropolitan fails to satisfy the 
Wagnerites, while the Italian and French productions are not 
whole-hearted enough to warm up the Latins. As for the 
fashionable contingent, who don’t care in the least for opera 
per se, they are disgruntled because they cannot hold conver- 
sazione in their boxes, nor display their diamonds with sufficient 
éclat. 

Colonel Mapleson, we fancy, must contemplate these proceed- 
ings with a sardonic smile. It is true, the old soldier had a 
somewhat disastrous campaign this season, and found his Sedan 
at Boston. Yet he quit the battle-field with all his troops intact, 
and with the brilliant victory of ‘‘ Andrea Chenier” to his 
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credit. He will remove his heavy baggage back to London, his 
base of supplies, and there effect a reorganization of his army, 
which in due time we may expect to see once more marching 
gallantly to the front. HENRY TYRRELL. 


The President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


GEORGE BROOKE RoBERTs, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with the hundreds of individual lines con- 
* nected with that 
great system, died in 
Philadelphia on the 
30th ult. His ener- 
gies were exhausted, 
and he had been in 
a condition of 
vous prostration for 
months past. 
During the illness of 
Mr. Roberts, First 
Vice President Frank 
Thomson assumed 
active charge of the 
affairs of the corpo 
ration ; and it 
in the logical order of 
under the 
merit system of pro 





ner- 


some 


was 
events, 


motions in operation 
the Peunsyl 
vania Railroad, that 
he should be the 
choice of the board 


with 


GEORGE BROOKE ROBERTS, 


of directors for succession to the presidency. 

Mr. Roberts left a name and record that will be permanently 
the world’s greatest railroad 
yet 


associated with the history of 
system. He was a thorough railroad man, enterprising 
conservative in his policy of management, and he built up every 
department symmetrically, on sound business principles. The 
worthy successor of Thomas A. Scott, he became favorably 
known in the commercial circles of every part of the civilized 
world. 

Sprung from sturdy Welsh ancestors who settled at Bala, 
near Philadelphia, two hundred years ago, Mr. Robe: ts was born 
there in 1833. He received a thorough technical education at 
Rensselaer College, in Troy. At the age of eighteen he entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad asa rodman, At that 
time J, Edgar Thomson, Thomas A. Scott, and the coterie that 
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surrounded them were beginning to develop the greatness of the 
corporation as it exists to-day. Mr. Roberts’s first task was in 
the survey of the mountain route of the railroad. It did not 
take his superiors long to realize his ability, and in 1852 he was 
made assistant engineer of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. 
For the next ten years his time and energies were devoted to 
the laying out and preliminary construction of the various lines 
tributary to the Pennsylvania system. He was made chief en- 
gineer, and from that time on there was no halt in his advance. 
He became assistant to President J. Edgar Thomson, then vice- 
president, and finally, in 1880, he became president himself, suc- 
ceeding the late Colonel Thomas A. Scott. Thus the boy who 
had entered the service as a rod-carrier rose to be chief of an 
army of one hundred thousand workers, directing the move- 
ments of many thousands of cars over ten thousand miles of 
rails, and responsible for the judicious application of a monthly 
income of ten million dollars. In 1895 he became head of the 
trunk-line pool, a combination of railroads whose combined cap- 
ital was over one billion five hundred million dollars. This was, 
we believe, the only time in his career that President Roberts 
accepted any position outside of what was conferred on him by 
the holders of Pennsylvania Railroad stock. 

Personally, Mr. Roberts was a quiet, modest man, of simple, 
His time was about evenly divided between his 
office and his home. He married early in life and leaves a fam- 
ily of six boys and girls, some of whom are grown up. He was 
not a man of great wealth. He held his position not because he 
controlled the greater part of the stock, for he did not, but be- 
cause he had the full confidence of the share-holders, scattered 
over two continents. He is succeeded by Mr. Frank Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson, who, on the 3d instant, was formally elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, to succeed 
Mr. Roberts, has been first vice-president for some years past. 
He is recognized as one of the ablest railroad men in the United 
States. He is about fifty-five years old, and has had lifelong 
business and railroad training. Laying the foundation of his 
railroad knowledge in the Pennsylvania school, the Altoona 
shop, his first practical experience was gained under the watch- 
ful eyes of Colonel Thomas A. Scott, one of the former presi- 
dents of the company. 
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England Wants Depew. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Lonpvon, January 10th, 1897. 

TE possibility of Dr. Chauncey M. Depew’s acceptance of the 
ambassadorial to the Court of St. James has stirred Great 
Britain to unstinted eulogiums on the only man acceptable to all 
classes of society, not excepting the ultra-conservatives of Mayfair. 

“What do I think of Dr. Depew’s succession to Mr. Bayard! A 
perfect success,’ was the reply of Europe’s keen diplomat, Chevalier 
Cesaro Ritz, whom I found in his sumptuous office at the Savoy Hotel. 
‘*T have known most of Europe’s distinguished diplomats, as well as 
many illustrious in the history of your own country, but I question if 
any one else will be more acceptable to all classes in Great Britain than 
Dr. Depew, whose magnetic influence over men is a diviae gift—a man 
born to lead, yet possessing that indefinable charm which, more than 
anything else, captivates society. 

‘“*The ambassadorial duties are manifold, and vary, of course, with 
the importance attached to the mission. Suavity is an essential 
quality, to which an inexhaustible fountain of patience is absolutely 
necessary. But not the least important feature is the personality of 
the candidate. He must possess great individual prestige, and be compe- 
tent to accommodate himself to the varying moods of current history. 
There is a long list of additional requisites, but I will not exhaust your 
patience except to remark that a successful diplomat must also be an 
epicure—able to eat, but avec de reserve. In this I regard Dr. Depew 
pre-eminently a success, and the fact that he has ever preferred the 
Savoy Hotel is sufficient to establish his claim to greatness, for, it is 
at the Savoy where you meet Royalty, and the élite of Europe, as well 
as the flower of Americans. By all means encourage Dr. Depew’'s 
acceptance of the mission, and I am quite certain we shall henceforth 
see Great Britain and America in unclouded harmony, setting a worthy 
example for other nations to follow.” Just then the Duke of Orleans 
came in to shake hands with M. Ritz before parting, and, as the 
Prince’s suite were waiting for a similar opportunity, I gently with- 


post 


drew. 

M. Ritz’s opinion is equa] to a national expression, for his long and 
uninterrupted acquaintance with the leading men of Europe stamps 
him as an authority, not to mention the fact that he directs to-day the 
varied interests of a great financial syndicate which, in its numerous 
schemes includes the ‘‘ Savoy Hotel,*’ more important to fashionable 
London on Sunday nights than, perhaps, the grand opera at Covent 
Garden, the *‘Grand*’ in Rome, the ** Du Louvre et Paix” in Mar- 
seilles, the “Frankfurter Hof” in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and a 
dream of a hotel now being erected in Paris, which caused the Figaro 
not long ago to compare its beauty to the hanging gardens of Babylon; 
not to mention ** Claridge’s,”’ in Mayfair, chiefly intended to accommo- 
date the Queen's guests, and those of ample purse who can afford it 

C. Frank Dewey. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and healthfulness. 
Assures the food against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SETTING FIRE TO AN INSURED CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF INCENDIARIS! IN NEW YORK. 


DRAWN FROM AN INFORMER’S DESCRIPTION BY V. Gripayfporr.—{Sze Paae 102.) 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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WHALING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS.— L'I/lustration. 
The scene represented is at Onondar Fjord, Iceland, where the factories for extracting the oi] and whalebone are situated. 


















































Ansonia Safe Co., Ansonia, Cte $1.00 per box. 
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Use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the world-re- 
nowned South American tonic. 


Notice to Readers.—To make sure of one of these special sets the $1 should accom- 
pany your letter. Remember, you have one whole week for careful examination, with 
privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory and your money will be promptly 


FINAL  && 
ANNOUNGEMENT 


Very Sew of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader now knows that 
the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive Dictionary published, defining over 250.000 
words, which is 25,000 more than any other. Theyalso know that they are securing the work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE 
REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received daily from all sections of the country. 

In making an yy at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few s*tsof The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair 
their real value or appearance in your library, 
but sufficient to prevent their shipment as per- 
fect stock at our regular prices of $42 tc $70 
aset. There being only a limited number of these 
sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding 
them, but have decided to let them go on easy 

ayments of $1 down and $1 per month until paid 
or—less than one-third the regular price. 

BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 
therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving 
readers of Leslie's Weekly who desire an up-to- 
date reference library may now secure these 
special sets at about cost of making. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFETIME 
THIS EASY WAY. 


$i DOWN 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of four volumes. Balance pay- 
able $1 monthly. _ 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhasa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Dossins’s Floating-Borax Soap is one hundred per 
cent. pure. Madeof Borax. It floats. Costs you same 
as poorer floating soap. Worth more. If all thisis 
true youneedit. Order one cake of your grocer; you'll 
want a box next. 





AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
- C 


Y. 4 a” ax x y, 
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Distress after eating is needless. Abbott’s—the 
original—Angostura Bitters will oe you on good 
terms with yourself. Druggists and dealers. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue policy-holders of this company are to be con. = — - : ; 
gratulated upon the exhibit made by its thirty-seventh il * 
annual statement, which is published to-day. The as- 
sets are shown to be $216,773,947 at the end of 1896; 
and the surplus, after deducting all liabilities, to be 
$43,277,179. The cash income of the year was $45.- 
011,058, and the amount paid to the policy-holders and 
their heirs reached nearly $22,000,000. The new in- 
surance written by the company during the last year 
amounted to $127,694,084, notwithstanding the unusual 
depression of all commercial] affairs he company 
has entered upon the year 1897 showing a clean balance- 
sheet, an enormous surplus, and a flourishing business. 


Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 





Readers must not think that these sets are in 
any way incomplete or out of date. On the con- 
trary, they are revised to June, 1800, and are from 
the regular stock, the prices of sets ranging from 
$42 to $70, according to binding. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these sets, except for slight rubs or abrasions 
on the sides of some of the volumes, are precisely 
the same as those sold at full prices; yet we cannot 
offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be 
your gain. This is 
Positively the Greatest Bargain 
ever offered in a strictly high- 
class standard publication. . . 
WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 
** Not only are more words definedin this New Dictionary than 
in any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 
Chicago Tribune, 
“4 standard reference-book, treating every branch of knowledge 
and research in a masterly manner.’—Philadelphia Press. 

















WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 


A LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF 


JUST AS THEY LOOK 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 lbs. 
60,000 Encyclopedic Topics. 250,000 words defined. 
5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. 





About 
Cost $750,000 to produce. 











Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 

lam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood whe would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 589 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope 


A daylight trip, New York to Buffalo, via New York Central— 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY IS. 

It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as the 
largest ‘‘ unabridged ’—and is now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken. 

It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, treating over 50,000 encyclo- 

zedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK OF IT! 
Khe whole range of human knowledge condensed for your INnsTANT 
USE by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hun- 
dred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place 
of any half-dozen other reference-hooks that could be named. ; 

It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, substantially 


“Tt forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the 
mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
or apprentice just making a beginning.’ '—Scientific American. 

“At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, 
bound, profusely illustrated, CosTING MORE THAN $750,000 TO PRODUCE, and firmly estal lished as one of the few great reference-bcoks of the 
the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. world.”—Christian Herald, N. Y, 

EM EM BE These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting regular prices. We 
R guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade, The most serious injury to any set is no 
greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute pr« of of this statement, you may retain the set for careful examination for 
one whole de If not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and c: eerfully refunded. This is positively the 


chance of a lifetime. . : . » ’ . : - s , . 
s Ba Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 98 Fifth Ave., New York, and entire set of 

How to Secure This Great rgain four supers volumes, bound in my will be Saewageed. _=00 balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 

year. first payment for either binding is only $1.00, In sending your first payment please designate the stvle of binding you desire, 
pow poy Bad how, rou wiah the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Kemittances received after this special lot is exhausted 
will be temediasely returned, The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book-dealers, etc., we must decline to send more 
than 2 seta to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. W e have only two styles of nioding 
in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work wi 
be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending sich a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is 
from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c, additional per month. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, o1 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 








FINEST ONE-DAY RAILROAD- 
RIDE IN THE WORLD. 








THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages............... $32,021,426.97 
Real Estate, including the Equitable 

Building and purchases under fore- 

closure of mortgages.............. 26,088,242.94 
United States Stocks, State Stocks 

and City Stocks and other invest- 

ments, as per market quotations 

Dec. 31, 1896 (market value over 

Cost, $2,796,062.63).....5....00000. 113,077,465.66 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

(market value Dec. 31, 1896, 

i See eee I1I,723,700.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New 

York, iocluding purchases under 


foreclosute and office buildings..... 16,670,386. 37 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 

ONIN io oe oan fog Readas 11,262,939.63 
Balances due from agents....... .... 632,697.20 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 518,896.58 
Premiums due and unreported, less 

GOnt OF COTIOCTION, 66 cin. ce co eses 2,578,037.00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of col- 

ON ERP OCI Rs Oe 2,200,155.00 





Assets Dec. 31, 1896... $216,773,947.35 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the foregoing 
statement for the year 1896, we find the same to be true 
and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in the 
above statements are valued at the market price Decem- 
ber 31, 1896. The Real Estate belonging to the 
Society has been apptaised by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown 1n the official report of the 
examination of the Society, dated July 9, 1895. 





FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor, 
ALFRED W. MAINE, 2nd Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing policies, 
calculated on a 4% standard, 
and all other liabilities....$ 173,496,768 23 








Surplus, on a 4¢@ standard....$43,277,179.12 . 





We hereby certify to the correctness of the above cal- 
culation of the reserve and surplus. Dividends will be 
declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary, 


INCOME. 
Premium Receipts ...... ....0000-06 $36,089, 357.71 
Cash received for Interest and from 
UMIET WOUTOUN. 5.0 bs vs-cdou ceegeurtines 8,921, 700.67 





Re i | $45,011,058.38 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
ad sh dev rdunen: Gnaedes $12,380,249.00 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 

as Sec cpvnuwiak wecsoeoe 1,096, 193.24 
Ce” ET IOCOOD CE OLE Ce 410,793.31 
PUTOENGOD VOINER icc aseseccciiccwes 3,582, 301.09 
Matured Tontine Values. ........... 2,041,970.20 
Dividends paid to Policy-Holders....  2,425,932.61 





Paid Policy-Holders ........... $21,937,439.45 


Commission, advertising, postage and 

Sib viddvivoetuenecuede 4,330,268.30 
All other payments: Taxes, salaries, 

medical examinations, general ex- 


UI Res cso o6'ee shite eee sereeee 3,730,714.26 
Disbursements.............. ... $ 13 0,004,4 2 2.01 








ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES, 


Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31, 
ee tsar $915,102.070,00 


New Assurance written in 1896 $127,694,084.00 


Proposals for Assurance Exam- 
ined and Declined.......... $21,678,467.00 











We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Equitable Society, in accordance with its 
by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, carefully 
examined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the Assets of the Society, and do hereby certify 


| that the foregoing statement thereof is true and correct 


as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, ) Special Committee, 
T. S. YOUNG, W. B. KENDALL, > of the Board of 
G. W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, ) Directors, 





OFFICERS. 


HENRY B,. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice-President. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, Third Vice-President. 


GEORGE T. WILSON, Fourth Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

8. D RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 5 
EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 
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Assets, eo 

nile) 

t. 

$14,158,445 = 

o% 

& 

through nearly 2,500,000 policies. A 

miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 
Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 


$19541,827 + 
9 9 

Income, a 
ah | 

Surplus, & 
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eA 

Insurance in force, 
ballad 
$320,453,483 * 
9 b 
e e. & 
4 Protects over half a million homes ral 
fe] 

“> The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, &b 

PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Pre- $y 

aie] +, 

FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD yf 

GP Assets, os os x oe co wo co $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,153. 
Me — Surplus, .. oe oo oe oe oe ve 4,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 


. EEICORNE, 3. 00 60 a 00 te cs.c0 GO 14,158,445 7,454,813 = 
@ Insurance in force, .. 2. + + 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 oh 
e% Interest Earnings, .. ...... 290,348 825,801 535,452 of 
p 4 $1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy > 
3. $1,000 OF LIABILITIES. of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write > 
ep 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA a 
OHN F. DRYDEN, President. ra) 


chet Selre? ed Sofotortorts 
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ar Home Office: Newark, N. J J 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 


verywhere and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 


Always ask for and insist upon having 
6 47/1 White Rose Transparent 
: / Glycerine Sean. Hien 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


GIBBS & WAGSTAFF NY 


A large bottle of liquid Sozodont 
A box of Sozodont Powder 


r dentifrice contains: A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin 




















i package of this 
popula 








TEETH BREATH. 


Use liquid Sozodont daily ; the powder twice a week. A sample of liquid Sozodont ‘by mail, 
provided you mention this publication and send three cents for postage. Address the Pro- 
prietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Ruckxgy,.Wholegale Druggists, New, York City. 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 








Luxurious Writing! 





~BALL-POINTED 
qr ‘RON, 
4 y 












$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BainsripGe & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.,715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. 8. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 





BALL POINTE D 


S21 Ff 









HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


(10 YEARS OLD.) 
Warranted a PURE TONICAL STIMULANT. 
, Recommended by Physicians and known as the 


CHOICEST WHISKEY 


For CLUB, FAMILY and MEDICINAL USE. 
Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





A NOVELTY KNIFE—Your name and add: 
actresses, machinery,etc., under = 
material and workmanship — 

3 blades, $1.60; heavy 2 — 


ress, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and women 

durable transparent handies. WARRANTED besto. 

zZ aud free from defects. Knife same style as cut, 81.20, 

=s bladed, $1.50; Carpenter's knife, 3 blades, 82,00; 

or, noveity handle, 83.50; Ladies, 

i. knife, 2 blades, 80c.; 3 blades 

61.25; Boy’s knife, 2 blades 

jie. Special Pe in 

knife each, extra. 

Stamp photos 61.00 per 

100. Circular for stamp. 
- AGENTS WANTED. 

Mrs, KcKinley from original negatives, 35c each. 


14 Bar Street, GANTON, OHIO. 


Growa with TURKISH HAIR bp ted org on smooth face 6 A ete eaten te D). Unrival 

or bald head in 3 wks. or money refunded. $1,(10 forfeit. L ortlan ace, Jnrival- 

on yrds neny ay 5 is. Te gh lent S ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 















atest cabinet photos of President an 


L 
NOVELTY GUTLERY GO., 
FULL BEARD or NEW HAIR. 











1USBRIT. 


mail, TREMONT M’F’G OO., Sta. A., Bostun, Mags. 








“‘“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSEs«WITH 


SAPOLIO 


WE GIVE YOU 50 CENTS. 


FOR FIVE MINUTES TO READ OUR ADVER- Though this book is, inits line, an Encyclopedic 
TISEMENT. There are several thousand readers of Work, ours is not an encyclopedia scheme, by 
this journal who really ought to have this book, and | which you pledge yourself to pay $1.00 a month for 
at least several hundred who know they need it, and ayear. You send $1.00 only, with the 50-cent 
will have itsome time. To get all their orders right coupon now, and you get and own the book without 
now and save cost of repeated advertising, we offer further pay. The first 100,000 sold at $3.00 to $5.00 
to share this great saving by giving over half our per copy (a fair price, too) ; but the lately reviseu 
regular profit to all who respond to this one-time editions are larger and better-illustrated than ever, 
advertisement. All who like this way of doing | though the price is cut one-half, while the coupon 
business will order at once; they may never | knocks a third off of that. Don’t miss this rare 
have the same chance again. opportunity. 


POPULAR MEDICAL, SOCIAL AND MARITAL SCIENCE 


“A Practical Book for Sensible People—A Useful Book for Every One.” 
Z By New York's Most Celebrated Author and Specialist, 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 120 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Of Course You Want to Know 
What Everybody Ought to Know. 


THE Younc—how to choose the best one to marry; 
Tue MarriEp—how to be happy in marriage ; 

THE Fonp Parent—how to rear fine children; 

THE HEALTHY—how to enjoy life and keep well; 
THE INVALID—how to get well again speedily. 


Four Creat Books in One Volume. 


I, — Diseases and Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. Plain, Practical Advice. 
TI.—Chronic Diseases of All Sorts, and All Parts, Including Chapters for Both Sexes. 
III.—Plain Talk About Conjugal Relations, Errors, Reforms, Marriage, in All Countries. 
1V,—Improvement of Marriage. A Guide for the Married and All Who Ever Hope To Be. 


Contains over 200 prescriptions for relief and cure of acute and chronic diseases 

common to adults and children ; complete table of antidotes to poisons ; illustrated 

directions for resuscitating the drowned ; hygienic rules for the care of infants. 
{0 PLATES. 36 CHROMOS. 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Anatomy of Man and of Woman in Three Elegant Color Plates; The 
Origin of Life in Over 20 Illustrations of Human Development from 
Earliest Stages (Three Plates); Diseases of the Skin in 12 True- 
to-Life Coloritypes by Color Photography, in Five Colors. 


Are You Ill? Are You Married ? 


THEN you are indeed a rare THERE are chap- 
man if you are not anxious to ters equally useful in 
learn how it came about, what's showing you ‘*how 
the matter and what's to be done. to be happy, 
Whether it be ‘‘only a cold,” a though married.” 
ecnronic catarrh, or something Many married peo- 
more serious that has ‘* settled pie would get along 
on the lungs”? in bronchitis or etter if they knew 
consumption, the sooner you how to adapt them- 
find out how serious it is, and selves to each other, 
what to do for yourself, the bet- and would try to un- 
ter. If you must learn * how to derstand one anoth- 
live with one lung,”’ the earlier ers needs. They 
you get this knowledge the long ought to read what 
er you will live. Or maybe your ‘Plain Home Talk ™ 
particular weak spot is in the says about the true 
liver, stomach, or bowels. Then philosophy of the 
y ucan make no mistake in learning the best meth- “natural relations 
ods of regulating these vital functions. If you are of the sexes,” the in 
full of aches, pains, neuralgia, or rheuma- fluence on health and evil of perversions, **the 
tism, it will surely pay to look up the way to shake wormwood that embitters social life,’ &c., &c. 
them off. Surely you can’t want to neglect the Many will find much satisfaction in the chapter on 
insidious symptoms of Bright’s disease or other barrenness, which has been the means of great 
destructive diseases, and you better become posted joy to many a childless pair. Others like its unique 
on nervous, blood and contagious diseases ** essays for married people.’’ In short, men and 
“by the book * than by experience. women hesitate to talk with their home physicians 

To insure satisfaction, Dr. Foote authorizes the concerning many delicate questions that per- 
announcement that any purchaser of * P. H. T.” plex them, and that they really need to understand, 
who fails to find in it det he seeks may consult and which this book will enlighten them on—but 























him in person or by letter, without charge, and remember that if it fails to do so the author stands 
the inquiry will be answered to the best of his ready to make up for the omission by replying free 
ability. of charge to special letters of inquiry. 


DO N 4 | T H | N K you already have ‘‘ something like it ’ or “just as good.” Hundreds have declared 
that it is ‘‘ peculiar to itself** and far ahead = all other works on similar subjects. 
’ that this work is offered for its own intrinsic merit and utility, and not 

DO N + FO RG ET distributed in cheap form to advertise proprietary medicines, ’ 
TE STI M ON IALS of the most enthusiastic kind from all countries where English is spoken. 

Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, editors, have given flattering indorsements. 
AGENTS SAY itis the best selling book they ever handled, that the discounts are more liberal 
than elsewhere offered, that it pays first-class. Agents wanted. 

M O N EY BAC K > Yes! that has been our standing offer for several years, but it has never been 


taken advantage of / If the book, on examination, falls short of our claims, 
return it at once, without ‘‘ thumbing *’ it, and we will refund money. 





CUT THIS OUT; IT WILL BE WORTH 50 CENTS TO YOU SOME DAY. 





This coupon enables readers of this paper to obtain the most valuable 
THIS COUPON family medical work for only $1.00—regular price is $1.50. To appre- 
ciative buyers it should be worth $100 --many have said so. 
, ome manenea This advertisement appears in this paper 
WORTH 50 CENTS. SEND NOW. but one time ; don't lose so rare a chance. 
Mail this coupon, with only $1.00 in check or money order, and the 
latest and best cloth-bound $1.50 edition will be sent to you prepaid, 





L. W., 2-18, °97. 











MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 129 East 28th St., New York. 


The above firm is reliable and the book gives general satisfaction. We consider it 
a very liberal offer.—Publisher of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

















SCARED. 
Well, just go and split that pile of boxes into kindling-wood 


Grocer—** Want money, eh ? 
and I'll give you fifty cents.” 


TRAMP (grow ing weak in the knees as he stares at legend on bowes)— 


fer sech a | Job, sur.’ 


“Simply a . Good 
Old Ale” 


tells in a straightfor- 
ward, honest way 
just what 


EVANS’ 
India Pale Ale 


really is. It never 
varies in Quality, 
Flavor, or Brill- 
iancy. 


Bottled at the brewery, 
Hudson, N. Y 


C. H. EVANS & SONS. 


Noenold 
Conte 6 fe KCo.. 


LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Tea Gowns, Wrappers, 
Spring Styles in Foulard Silk, 
Flannel, Cashmere. 





French 


Fancy Trimmed Cotton Waists, 


GLACE SILK PETTICOATS, 
PARIS LINGERIE, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


Broadway HR oth Ss. 


NEW YORK. 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 


59 BEEKMAN sT., NEW YORK. 


Winter Tours 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, JAPAN, CHINA, 
AROUND THE WORLD, $560.00. 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA 


The Luxurious ‘Sunset Limited” Train. Send 
for reproduction of Train, and Free Illustrated Pam- 
phiets, Maps, Etc. 349 BROADWAY or No. 1 
Battery Place (Washington Bidg.), New York. 


“, Matchless in Every Feature! 


ALIFORNIA. 


* Three tours to California and the Pacific 








3 Coast, under the personally-conducted sys, 

& tem of the 

| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast 


Special Pullman Vestibule 
York and Philadelphia February 24th and March 2 
e 1897 (Boston one day earlier.) 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS 


of the highest grade in every particular. 


Trains will leave New 
27th, 


nl OES, FRITS 





| 








Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $310; 
second tour, $350 ; third tour, $210: From Boston: 
First tour, $315 ; second, $355 ; third, $220. 

For itineraries and all information of California, | 


: Florida, and Washington tours, apply to Tourist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New 
York ; 205 W. ashington St., Boston ; 789 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Asst Gen’) Pass. 


Agent, Philadel 


| 








‘**T ain’t got de strength 





IXTUE fits 


1T CANNOT BE 
IMPROVED 
{T CANNOT BE 
EQUALLED 


Vasesessr, tase F. 


ZA 


The CHOICEST of all 


-—™s* 


lA 
42 02.Trial Package} 
> Post paid fer 25 se 
| a lOc.in Stamps 
for pair of © fj 





He 


prE 


“A perfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 





Waller Baker & 60's 


nA Breakfast 








1 \\ Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 
s Nutritious. 


cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. { | 
| 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 














The New Models 


OF THE 


Remington 
UMBER ie NUMBER 


Typewriter 


embody the prac- 
tical experience of years, and the guar- 
antee of a long-established reputation. 


MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


NESS &,HEAD NOISES CURED. 
DEAFMSS.*:484! cunt. 


as glasses heipeyes. NOPAIN, Whispers 
Bend toF, Hiscox Co., $58 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 


eceecccceceseecccaee 
> 
Geenececceceesecccce 

















EH — Ep The wind and oe 
VORY cause painful chap- 


& 
ping of the skin. 
SOAP) 


Those who are so affec: 
ted should use only a 


. re $Oap. 
44 
_e_Gg 928 
Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


Allcock’s piaster 


Plasters 


@ 
are a sure cure for coughs ; placed on the pit of the stomach the; relieve $ 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 


° 
erate: PARR ABABA NAR SOAR NPB PAB PAA 








cent Pu RE 


THe Bas & Gamace Oo., Orn’. 












































CHAMPAGNE £eg 
In America. 
Now used in many of the \ 
best Hotels, Clubs and \y ae 
Homes in Preference to g WINNT FACTURER| 
Foreign Vintages. ? ___TROY,N.Y. J 
pane 4 
2 THE CELEBRATED 
A home product £ 
which Americans r] 
are espectclly = 
proud of. = 
Ons dhat He m Heads the list of the highest grade 
flects the high th pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
est credit on 3 and the refined musical public. 
the country SOHMER & CO., 
whichis \ Piano Manufacturers, 
duces 149 to 155 East 14th ise fle Ve 
” Send this ** ad ” and roc. 
Address, in stamps and we will 
/ ae 7% Yy |b. of any 
\ ind y y se- 
Pleasant) fer, Te best moored 
di d Co 
/ Valle —- per . We will 
y send 5 5 pounds of FINE 


FAMILY TEAS = receipt of this “ad. 
This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


OPIU cave, DRUNKENNESS 


Cured in PHENS," Da oa ONG 


e "aod $2. oo, 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. | 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


Oured. DR. J.L.STEP 
Sure relief 
Sona PASTILLES." codes ASTHMA, 











Comp BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
lestown, 


ultry, Sporting Dogs. Sendstam 7 


for catalogue, 150 engravin N. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 








‘“TO CURE MY COLD !| TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, 
AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 


EMMA CALVE. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd.Haussmann. 69 Ww I6thST.,NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 

Who can think “ 
, some simple thing 


Lonpow : 239 Oxford St. 


your ideas; they may — you wealth. Write 

JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list ot 
200 inventions wanted. 


| 1849 ~VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 
- « ) One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New 
THE GUIDE ‘Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for CTs. 
and your Choice } two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts, 
Vick's Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 
Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 
saw this adv. and we will senda 


cu inigagy sand wewsiccids JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


Through 





EARL & WILSON’S. 
JMENS LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERI 








When ordering state where you 


EVERY BIT. 


of cordage used in the English Navy, there runs a 
RED TH READ to show that it is Government property. 
RE D STR EAK which is recognized the 


world over as 
There is but one Syracuse—It 
is the Crimson Rim. ——_ 


we 


wii 


of American 


Throughout the Sater 
nere runs a. 


Bicycle manufacture t 


Crimson Rim n Quality 


Makers: 


== 
rr mi nS” 


= Hil 


SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


=nz. 
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W.H. BAKER'S. 





PREMIUM NCI. BEST QUALITY 


CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 








